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FOEEWOED 

This book may read like fiction, buf it is not. 
The first five months of my married life were 
spent among the hangars of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Columbus. I recorded events as 
they happened, before my impressions had time 
to cool. Then I put the manuscript away and 
became interested in babies. 

Now that aviation is coming into its own, and 
the children are big enough to go to school, I 
have brought the manuscript from its hiding 
place and put it in shape for publication. 

It is true that men are flying higher and 
farther and faster than when Ovie flew his tick- 
lish monoplane. But this is largely because 
the engines are more reliable and the airplanes 
more stable. They are designed with some 
thought for the safety of the aviator. Now- 
adays, they duplicate all important control 
wires so that if one break3 the other may be 
relied upon. And the wires themselves, instead 
of being solid, are cables. In the early days of 
exhibition flying — ^the period covered by this 
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book — a single wire no larger than the lead in a • 
pencil was used to operate tJie elevator and 
rudder. Its breaking meant certain death. 

The modern biplane is so stable that the hands 
may be removed from the controls for minutes 
at a time. In fact, ■with some of the battle- 
planes used in the Great War, the aviator 
locked his controlling levers so as to have his 
hands free to operate the machine gun. With 
the exhibition monoplanes, such as the Bleriot, a 
constant and precise movement of the control 
levers was necessary to keep the horizon where 
it belonged. And the aviator paid with his life 
for a single mistake. 

In the old days, the exhibition flyer who went 
"upstairs" always knew that he would come 
down again — somehow. His shortest flight was 
full of thrills. The aviator's wife, even though 
she stayed on earth, got nearly as many thrills 
as her husband, and no two of them were quite 
alike. 

A. O. 
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CHAPTER I 



THB BIBDMA.N 

IF a certain Irishman, whose name I have 
forgotten, had not kicked the steward 
under the table I might never have met 
Earle Ovington. 

The steward was about to seat me at another 
table. I wondered why he suddenly changed 
his mind, and put me at one where there were 
no other women. I was rather appalled at the 
array of masculinity before me. The steward, 
taking pity on me, brought in another girl, who, 
I was pleased to see, looked even more scared 
than I was. 

The dignified Captain presided at our table. 
Besides him there was a white-haired English- 
man, a jolly individual known as the Senator, 
the gay young Irishman whose kick was re- 
sponsible for my being there, and — an empty 
chair. I did hope some nice, motherly old lady 
_would be seated in that chair to even things up, 
int my hopes were never realized. 
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Instead, HE oame. Never shall I forget thai 
first glimpse we had of him. My impreasio] 
waa of a big man all eyebrows ; they nearly mel 
above his nose and were so thick and black tht 
dominated his whole face. Later I noticed tl 
he had grey eyea which usually seemed to 
brooding over some abstract problem. I 
instantly that he was different from the othei 
At the time I laid it to his unconventional d: 
ner garb of Norfolk coat and knickers. Thai 
goes to show how little I knew. Still, I was not 
altogether to blame for thinking his distinction 
a matter of clothes, for I can't remember that, 
he said a single word during the whole meal. 

He left before the rest of us had finished, and 
we all fell to wondering who he could be. Th) 
passenger list was noncommittal. With the ai( 
of the steward, however, and by a process oj 
elimination, we discovered that his name wai 
Earle Ovington. But that left ns none th< 
wiser. 

Efforts to drrw him out proved useless. He 
seemed to be utterly engrossed in a big book he 
was always reading, and kept absolutely to him- 
self, tucked up in his steamer chair behind th^ 
ponderous volume. I fancied that even when h< 
was not reading his thoughts were on its 
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Wrapped in a greenish, leather-lined coat, with 
a woollen cap pulled down over his heavy brows, 
nothing on earth seemed to matter to him but 
that everlasting book. 

■So far as girls were concerned he was easQy 
the most indifferent man on board. To be sure, 
he always bowed when he met us on deck, but 
that was as far as it went. He never offered to 
join us. 

Every day he took a walk — and such a walk 1 
With long, swinging strides, his feet moving 
three times as fast as anybody else's, he covered 
mile after mile at the same unbroken speed. It 

,s easy to see that he was athletic. 

Betty, my table companion, reported that she 
had seen him suddenly disappear into the wire- 
less booth. He remained there for hours. 
When he came out he was, if possible, deeper in 
thought than usual. I was surprised to learn 
that he could be interested in anything besides 
his book. But, Betty said, he soon relapsed 

to his chair again and resumed his reading. 

The next day Earle Oviugton showed signs 
of being interested in something else. We dis- 
covered him stretched out in his deck chair in 
^e stem of the boat watching the sea gnlls. 
*or hours he scarcely changed his position, gaz- 
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ing at them with a rapt attention as though 
fascinated by their graceful movements. 

It was at dinner the third night out that I 
heard h\n\ speak for the first time. 

"Captain, can you tell us," asked the elderly 
Englishman, "where the gnlls that are follow- 
ing this boat get the energj- which drives them 
forward and even upward without the movement 
of a wing!" 

"That," replied the Captain pomponsly, 
one of the unrevealed secrets of Nature." 

"Unrevealed NOTHING!" 

We all turned in amazement. The Sphinx 
had broken silence. 

"The explanation is perfectly simple. They 
are using the internal energy of the wind and of 
the air currents which always follow a moving 
steamer. All these gulls do is to take advan^ 
tage of the warm air which rises from the boat 
and so follow along without expending their 
own energy. Don't you see?" he asked, swing- 
ing around upon us, his grey eyes gleaming 
with enthusiasm. "The coal which is being 
burned down under the boilers not only furn- 
ishes energy to drive this big ship through the 
water but it also furnishes energy for these 
gulls. The coal heats the air, the air riaea, and 
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the birds coast down this warm air and so are 
able to follow us." 

But how does it happen," I asked, forget- 
ting my shyness, ' ' that the gulls soar upward 1 ' ' 

For the first time he .seemed to be aware of 
my existence. 

"Motion being only relative," he explained 
kindly, "it makes no difference whether the air 
is stationary and the bird is gliding down it, 
impelled by the force of gravity, or whether the 
bird is statiooary and the air is rising and sup- 
porting it. In both cases the gulls are soaring 
on upward currents of hot air. Is that per- 
fectly clear?" 

Oh, absolutely," I gasped, and the table 

lared. 

Mr. Ovington joined in the laugh. 
That was pretty stiff," he acknowledged. 
"But birds are my hobby." 

"Ornithologist, are you?" asked the Senator. 

"Only on the side," he answered carelessly. 
"I'm chiefly interested in the way they fly," 

"Don*t they all fly alike?" asked Betty in- 
nocently. 

Now even I could have told her better than 
that, but I was not prepared for the flood of 
information which greeted her. 
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"So far as their method of flying is con- 
cerned, there are two kinds of birds : first, those 
that flap their wings, and, secondly, those that 
bold them stationary — soar, as it is called. The 
flapping birds have short, thick wings and 
heavy bodies, and some of them, like ducks, 
fly very fast. In fact, the teal is the fastest 
flyer known, often attaining a speed of over two 
hundred miles an honr. Soaring birds, on the 
other hand, have long, thin wings. Their bodies 
are mnch lighter in proportion to their spread 
of wing than in the case of the flapping birds. 
The turkey buzzard is one of the best soarers. 
I have seen him drop out of the sky like a stone, 
then catch himself and soar up again without 
moving a wing. He simply takes advantage 
of the rising currents of warm air." 

"Like the gulls," some one suggested, and he 
nodded. 

"Great birds, those galls," he burst forth, 
enthusiaatieally. " Not a superfluous feather 
on them. They are built to weather the galea. 
Even their little feet are drawn up close be- 
neath their bodies when they fly, because, small 
as they are, they would lessen the speed if they 
hung down." 
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"I take it they are natural flying machines 
then," said the Captain, 

' ' Mechanically, no. So long as they are soar- 
ing they are gliders. They only become flying 
machines when they flap their wings. The 
early experimenters in aviation made thousands 
of flights in what they called 'gliders' — air- 
planes without engines. A lot of those fellowg 
came to their finish that way, too," he brooded. 

"I say, but you're up on the subject I" ex- 
claimed the Englishman. 

'*Up in more ways than one," he assented, re- 
covering himself with a laugh. "I'm an avi- 
'jitor." 

So that was what made Earle Ovington so 
different! He had risen above the solid old 
earth to which most of us still clung so timor- 
ously. No wonder he hadn't more in common 
with his prosaic fellow travellers! We gazed 
at b^'Tn with a new interest. 

All that winter I had been in Paris study- 
ing. The weather had been atrocious, damp 
and chilly, with leaden skies. I had stood it 

itil the middle of March, but still there was 
hint of spring in the air. Then I realized 

th a pang that I was homesick, tired of the 
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city — tired even of Paris— and that I wanted to 
go home to Vir^nia. I hastily packed, took 
the first boat I could get for America, and now 
I was on my way. I shut my eyes and tried to 
imagine I was already there. 

I could see the big maple at the gate begin- 
ning to turn red with the coming of spring, and 
(he daffodils shining like slender Sames in the 
grass. My faithful Great Dane, Hamlet, came 
bounding down the drive to meet me, and invol- 
untarily I stiffened myself for the shock of the 
encounter. I never felt Hamlet was glad to see 
me unless he knocked me down. The lilacs 
round the house were just ready to burst into 
bloom, and little black Helen stood beaming in 
the doorway. It was all so real, and soon it 
would be more real still, for I would be there in 
time for Easter and the spring — or at least so 
I thought, Aa a matter of fact many things, 
were to happen before I saw my old home again 
and some of them began to happen right off. 

When, on the fourth morning out, Earle Ov- 
ington baited before us and asked if he might 
put his chair near ours, Betty and I were so sur- 
prised that we had hardly breath enough to give 
a gasping consent. He explained that our part 
of the deck was more sheltered, but I think he 
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was tired of being alone. The instant his back 
was turned, Betty and I exchanged meaning 
glances. Here was our chance to sec what an 
.viator was really like, to study at close quar- 
T6 this unfamiliar creature of the skies. "We 
tried not to seem too much interested as he 
dragged his chair to a place near ours. "We 
might have spared ourselves the pains, though, 
rfor hardly was he settled before he hauled out 
'Ms old book and began to read. 

Betty had been having a flirtation with the 
Marconi man and he taught us both to tick off 
messages in the Continental code. Betty, whose 
awe of the aviator was less than mine, began 
tapping on the arm of her chair, and to my 
horror I realized that she was sending me a 
message about him. 

I call that nerve. If that's all he came for 
■hy didn't he stay away I" 
I tapped back frantically, "Don't — he might 
inderstand." 

He doesn't understand anything but his 

look. What made him come?" 

I was trying to think of what I could say to 

lake her stop, hoping ho hadn't noticed. Then 

tapping was resumed, but this time with the 

quick, staccato touch of a professional. 
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"Lonesome," spelt the dots and dashes, and 
then again, "lonesome." 

Betty looked at me and I looked at Betty. 
The aviator looked at his book. Then we all 
three laughed. So he knew the wireless code, 
tool Was there anything he didn't know! 

Mr. Ovington closed his volume with a yawn. 

"I suppose I do seem unsociable," he apolo- 
gized, "but, you know, I've simply got to finish 
this book before I land." 

"Is it about flying?" we asked in one breath. 

He passed it to me, and Betty came to look 
over my shoulder. One glance at the title was 
enough for her, and with a sniff she went back 
to her chair, satisfied. 

' ' Aerodonetics, by F. W. Lanehester, ' ' it 
read. I skimmed the table of contents 
"Some Special Cases of the Phugoid Curve.' 
"Stability of the Hirundus Apus." 

"What kind of an animal is an 'Hirundus 
ApusT' I asked. 

Before he could answer I was looking it up. 
All I found was a page spattered with higher 
mathematics, with a few cheery little sentences 
fibe this : 

" 'The form of the curve of a given aero- 
drome will, if the aerofoil be made flexible after 
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the maimer of the wings of a bird, undergo 
a change in the direction of resembling a phug- 
oid of greater Hn value. ' ' ' 
P ' ' Oh, it 's a bird, ' ' Betty cried, relieved. 

By this time the ice was broken and we began 
to feel acquainted. 

' ' Do you know it 's only by the merest accident 
that I happen to be here!" volunteered Mr. 
Ovington. "I had arranged to come back on 
one of the Cunardere but decided not to wait, 
and shifted over to the Minuetonka." 

"Why, that was what I did tool" I confessed. 
"I had my passage engaged for two weeks later, 
and then — I changed it." 

"What made you do that!" he asked, with 
quick interest. 

"I don't know. Beckon I was homesick. I 
just wanted to, that was all." 
ft "I don't know why I changed, either. There 
PpFasn't any special reason for it. Queer," he 
mused, settling back into his chair. "Darn 
queer." The rest of the morning he was silent 
and preoccupied as though trying to find a 
ipsychological reason for this coincidence. 

I couldn't help thinking about it a little my- 
self. What right had Fate to juggle my plans 
and make them fit in so exactly with his? 
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FINDING HIS WINGS 

* TN bed," the aviator replied. 
I The table gasped. 
.M. "Evidently you didn't catch our ques- 
tion," the Captain stated with dignity. "Miss 
Alexander asked where you learned to fly. ' ' 

' ' Exactly. And I answered ' in bed'. I 
learned to fly in bed," Mr. Ovington repeated 
quietly. "Every morning for fifteen minutes 
I sat up in bed with a pillow between my knees 
for a controlling lever. My feet rested on an 
imaginary steering bar connected by wires with 
the rudder. Sitting thus, I took many flights." 
"A good safe way to fly," jeered the Irish- 
man. 

'More sensible than it sounds," the aviator 
retorted. "Believe me, there were some hair- 
raising side-slips and horrible deaths during 
those early flights. As time went on, however, 
I grew expert. The control of my imaginary 
craft became more and more subconscious. 
Soon I was making long flights at great alti- 
tudes ! I flew over himdreda of miles of beauti- 

12 
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fnl imaginary country, through fleecy imag- 
inary clouds, over bleak imaginary mountain 
ranges, without making a single mistake in the 
control of my machine." 

"I guess it wasn't so easy when you tried the 
real thing," sneered the Irishman. 

"Well, no, it wasn't. But the many flights 
I made between the sheets enabled me to handle 
a machine much more quickly when J finally 
tried it in the air. For instance, one evening 
I was circling the field and became so spell- 
bound gazing at the splendour of the setting 
sun that I forgot what I was doing. Before I 
realized that anything had happened, the earth 
was coming toward me at a dizzy pace. I had 
fallen into a bad side-slip. But the thing had 
happened to me so many times in bed that I 
knew just what to do to regain control. If I 
hadn't, sunsets upon this planet would have 
been a thing of the past for me." 

"Where did you learn to fly — er— when you 
weren't in bed!" asked the Englishman. 

They were all very much interested by now. 
Even the Irishman, I noticed, didn't miss any- 
thing that was said. 

"I studied flying at Bleriot's school at Pan, 
a beautiful winter resort in the south of France. 
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It surely was an ideal place for aviation. A 
green field, level as a lawn, extended for miles 
in every direction, with the quaint little village 
of Pau on one side, and the snow-capped Pyre- 
nees on the others. The weather was wonder- 
ful. Although it was January, we emhryo 
hirdmen used to lie around on the grass, with- 
out coats, waiting for our turn to fly." 

"It strikes me," put in the Irishman, "that 
you did most of your flying in a recumbent posi- 
tion." 

Mr. Ovington laughed good naturedly. "You 
mustn't get me started on aviation if you don't 
want me to talk." 

' ' Oh, but we do !" we chorused. The Senator 
jumped in with the question : 

"Why are there so few successful aviators V 

"Because flying is a subjective mental pro- 
cess. Expressed in more popular language, a 
good aviator flies instinctively. The subjective 
or subconscious mind — that portion over which 
we have so little control and which wanders 
around when we are asleep — works more effi- 
ciently in some people than in others. When its 
action is very rapid, it may be relied on in emer- 
gencies to a far greater extent than the slug- 
gish objective part of our mental make-up. On 
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the other hand, the objective mind— that portion 
of my brain I am uaing now in talking — acts 
slowly and is liable to many errors. It can 't be 
relied on in flying a man-made bird. The man- 
ipulation of an airplane is like walking a tight 
rope ; the flyer is continually balancing himself 
upon the invisible currents of the air." 

"I sappose that explains why so few aviators 
become really expert," the Senator observed. 

"Why, yes. Leblanc, Bleriot's right hand 
man, told me that ninety per cent of his students 
should never have attempted to leave the 
ground; eight per cent would make fairly safe 
flyers under normal conditions; and the remain- 
ing two per cent were bom flyers." 

"So yon think the bom aviator is a man who 
flies suhjeetivelyl" 

"Unquestionably, When the real emergency 
I arrives he does the right thing at exactly the 
i right time without having to think abont it. 
Looking back upon his narrow escape, he won- 
ders what made him act as he did. The made 
flyer, however, who relies on his objective mind, 
I is pretty sure to do the wrong thing in a crisis, 
I and gives the daily press a chance to add an- 
\ other name to its long list of the martyrs of the 
I air." 
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With this final remark Mr. Ovington rose 
from the table. He patted the Irishman on the 
shoulder. 

"All done, now," he said soothingly. 

"Well, that wasn't so bad," grinned the 
Irishman. 

Later, every one turned op on deck for an 
afternoon of sports. To oar astonishment the 
aviator laid aside his book and took part in all 
the events. Even more to our astonishment, he 
won prize after prize — all, in fact, except the 
last one. By that time we were almost more 
surprised to see him lose. He and the Irishman 
were playing "Are you there, brother!" and 
he deliberately let his opponent knock him out. 
I don't know to this day whether he did it be- 
cause he was ashamed to take any more prizes, 
or because of the kick which the son of Erin 
had given the steward. 

We found afterward that the birdman had 
held the all-round championship in college for 
two years, so it wasn 't strange that he was able 
to beat these business men at his own game. 

That evening Mr. Ovington joined me on 
deck, while Betty was over at the rail studying 
the stars with the Irishman. Dropping into 
the chair beside me the aviator pulled out a 
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calabash pipe aud asked if he might smoke. 

"I reckon you don't know I'm a Virginian. 
I love the smell of good tobacco." 

He filled his pipe. Then he prodnced a small, 
leather-covered book from his pocket and be- 
gan turuing its pages meditatively. "I don't 
know whether you'd care to see it," he said with 
-a diffidence that sat oddly on him. "It's my 

ary." 

"About Pau?" I asked eagerly. 

"Yes, mostly. It's nothing mnch bnt it may 
serve to make you laugh." 

"Oh, do let me see it!" I cried, reaching out 
my hand. What a story I would have to tell 
Betty nowl 

"Wonder if there's light enough here for you 
to read." 

"Oh, yes," I replied, opening the book at the 

I first page. 
"Jan. 16ih. Usual fifteen minute flight in 
bed. Only killed once. 
"I didn't mind last night when they put me 
in room thirteen at the Hotel de Londres, at 
Pau, but imagine my surprise to see 13 on the 
slip they asked me to sign when I registered 
[,at Bleriot's school, I'm going to prove that 
■13 is a lucky number for me. 
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"No trials today as too windy. Bleriot, Le- 
blanc, Legagneui, and Morin all made Bigliti 
"Was so impatient to Sy I kept my eyea glued 
to the anemometer. Flying looks like great 
sport. Introduced American base-ball and it 
made a big hit Leblane, in his monoplane, 
plays with the Ville de Pan like a cat with a 
moose," 

"What was the 'ViUe de Pau'T" I asked, 
looking op from the diary. 

*' A big dirigible balloon — a sort of baby Zep- 
pelin. It nsed to pass over our heads three 
times a day with its fourteen passengers." 

He began to smoke and I turned the page. 

"Jan. 17th. Still too windy for students. 
Can make imaginary flights now with safety. 
Fellows laughed at me at first but after several 
of them had met with horrible deaths when they 
tried to imitate me I had them practising all 
over the field. More base-ball. I'll be fit to 
join the Nationals if this windy weather keeps 
up. 

"Jan. 16th. First trip in Bleriot, twice the 
length of field 'grass-cutting.' These Anzani 
engines may not be good motors but they are 
great atomizers. The castor oil was dripping 
off my nose when I got back. Brown, one of 
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the students, tried to bore a thirty foot hole in 
the high fence around the aerodrome — and suc- 
ceeded. That's his third amash. 'Dutchie' 
broke his leg and was taken to a hospital. He 
fell thirty feet and was thrown out when he 
hit the ground, 

"Jan. 19th. Again too windy, according to 
old 'Wooden Shoes*." 

"Who was 'Wooden Shoes'!" I looked up to 
enquire. 

"One of our instructors, a short, square little 
man with a big temper. He usually wound a 
scarf round his neck as though he had the 
croup and stuck on his head a queer little cap 
with a knob on the top of it. He got his name 
from the fact that he always wore wooden 
shoes." 

I laughed as I took up the book again. 

"This afternoon, as we were lying on the 
grass, 'bump!' came a little Demoiselle mono- 
plane from apparently nowhere and landed in 
our midst. It turned out to be a student from a 
nearby aerodrome. His motor had stopped in 
mid-air and he was forced to volplane to the 
ground. After some tinkering he limped away, 
Hwin^ng like a pendulum. These watch-charm 
airplanes may be all right for consumptives, but 
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they don't look as if they could lift a life-sized 
man three inches. A hard landing in one of 
them would mean an engine through the back 
of the head, an iron spike between the shoulder 
blades — for the control rod runs up your back 
— and a none too soft seat on terra firma. 

"Jan. 30th. My, hut flying is the king of 
sports ! We grass-cutters are not supposed to 
fly until we have practised lawn-mowing for 
a week or two, but I managed to get in ahead 
of the game. As I peddled the bicycle I had 
hired for five francs a week over to the aviation 
field this morning, I prayed that old Wooden 
Shoes would be in a good humour, for I hoped 
that he would let me try my luck in the air. 
He of the dainty footgear told me to do some 
grass-cutting, but under no circumstances to 
leave the ground. 

"The grease-covered mechanics wheeled out 
one of the patched up machines kept especially 
for 'taxi-drivers,' like myself, and I clambered 
into the cockpit. The cane-bottom seat was not 
more than ten inches wide and its back consisted 
of a strip of three-ply veneer, three inches wide 
and a quarter of an inch thick. To make it still 
lighter it was bored full of holes. The French, 
certainly do peel down their machines to make 
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them light ! I had been told to steer for a pylon 
at the other end of the field, and as my little 
monoplane bumped unevenly over the ground, I 
must have concentrated too much on that pylon 
and not enough on what I was doing. I pressed 
my feet so heavily on the rudder cross-bar that 
the hack of the seat gave way, and I slipped 
over on to the bottom of the fuselage, pulling 
the elevator control toward me as I went. Not 
realizing in the least what had happened, I 
scrambled back into position as quickly as I 
could. Instead of being on the ground as I 
Biipposed, I was three hundred feet in the air, 
id still rising ! Didn 't I thank my lucky stars, 
len, for the practice I had had flying in bed I 
:cept for that, I wouldn't be here tonight 
writing this diary. Between wiggling the rud- 
der with my feet, warping the wings to keep the 
horizon where it belonged, and pushing and 
pulling the elevator to stop the earth from jump- 
ing up and down, I had a busy sixty seconds. 
"I boldly struck out around the field and had 
no difficulty in making the first turn. It was 
so much fun I kept on and made another. As I 
ueared the finish Hue I could see old Wooden 
ihoea waving me down as if he had gone mad. 
Lwas beyond his reach, though, and decided to 
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take another turn for good lack. About half 
way on this last circuit my motor began to cough 
molten metal out of the exhaust valves, and the 
tail of the machine began to droop. I realized 
that I must come down instantly. It waa easy 
enough to glide downward, but my lack of ex- 
perience as to the sensitiveness of the controls 
made me drop at an angle which must have 
given the onlookers palpitation of the heart. I 
grazed the roof of a hangar, took several pickets 
off the fence, and landed on one wheel with a 
series of bumps, when my oil-cooled Anzani 
gave out entirely, and died with a consumptive 
wheeze. Old "Wooden Shoes was in a rage. I 
shall never forget the way his sabots kept time 
with his machine-gun French as he called me 
everything impolite he could think of. But I 
didn't mind. I had really flown! 

"Tonight, as I peddled back to the hotel, my 
thoughts kept pace with my feet. I made plan 
after plan about what I should do when I re- 
turned to America a finished fiyer. To think I 
was a real birdman at last! The dream of 
Darius Green had come true for me ! I simply 
could not grasp it. The five miles of road flew 
under my tirea like ao many city blocks as I 
dreamed of triumphs ahead." 
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r"I wish you hadn't stopped your diary 
there," I said, handing him back the book. 
"Did you get your license right off?" 
"The Aero Club of France gave me my 
'brevet' — that's what they call a pilot's license 
— after my eighth flight. ' ' He slipped the diary 
back into his pocket and brought out the big 
book. "We'U be in in a couple of days and I 
haven't finished this yet." 

As he sat there beside me, frowning intently 
as he read, he might have been miles away. I 
wondered what his life had been, where he had 
^M lived, whether he had brothers and sisters — 
^M even a wife, perhaps. No, not a wife, for no 
^« man with a wife could ever have been so en- 
grossed in his work. Where was he going? 
What lay before him? Would he be a con- 
queror of the air or one of its many victims? 
Two days more and I might never hear of him 
again, except, perhaps, to see his name in the 
paper. Suddenly he closed his book with a 



"Let's go look at the stars," h 
rising abruptly. 
"Like— Betty?" 

He looked down with one of his slow smiles. 
"Like ourselves." 
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The night was cold and dear, and the stars 
flatbed down on ns in friendly nearness. There 
they all were — Orion, lifting his starry chib to 
meet the Bnll that chai^d headlong toward 
oblivion in the western sty; blinding Sirios, 
the great dog star, and white Capella, "the 
little she-goat" — even the Twins were there, 
arm in arm as they'd been for centuries past^ 
their feet in the Milky Way. 

We stood for a long time watching the stars. 
He was strangely silent, even for him. I pro- 
poBed a walk and he fell into step at my side. 
When he still said nothing I thoaght he must 
hfi tired and decided it was time to go below. 

* ' You must think me an awful bore, ' ' he apol- 
ogized, staring at me with troubled eyes, "but 
I'm in the dickens of a mood tonight. 

I wanted to tell him that I didn't mind but 
I'elt he understood without my saying anything. 

WItli that we said good night and I wont down 
to my cabin. Hours later I awoke to hear soli- 
tary footsteps pacing the lonely deck, and I 
wondered if they could be his. 
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CHAPTER in 



PINMNG HIS MATE 

0~ TJR last night oat was foggy. Betty 

was spending the evening in a snug 
comer of the lounge with the ship's 
doctor. The other passengers were either pack- 
ing or attending the concert in the salon. Mr. 
jOvington and I had the deck to ourselves, but 
nstinctively we sought the even greater solitude 
■ot the bow. There was a heavy sea on and the 
CBteamer rolled and pitched. We heard the 
water swish against the boat and some of the 
pray came splashing up into our faces. Little 
we cared for that, as we stood there arm in arm, 
* laughing like children as we rode the waves. 
We could hardly see a yard ahead. The fog 
shut us in on every side. 

"If this is fun," I cried, "what would it be 
) fly on such a night! How I'd love the wild- 
^ess and danger of it!" 

'I really believe you would. I guess it's the 
langer of flying that's always fascinated me," 
^e mused. "Everybody seems to get killed at 
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it sooner or later, and I snppose it's coming to 
me, too. But I mean to have some fun first." 

"Does your life belong so wholly to your- 
self!" I ventured. 

"I haven't any immediate ties, if that's what 
you mean. It won't hurt anybody if I drop 
out." 

"Oh, I wish you wouldn't talk like that," I 



"Why should you care — " He pulled him- 
self up abruptly. "I'm going to fly and fly 
hard. I mustn't forget that I have work to do. 

He spoke as one who had dedicated his life 
to a cause. As I looked at his determined, set 
expression I wondered if anything could pos- 
sibly swerve him from his purpose. A sudden 
dread came over me. He was reckless, there 
was no doubt about that — young, feai-less, and 
full of enthusiasm. Was this ship ploughing 
through the waves hurrying him to his death! 
I tried to shake off the thought. I had a strange 
feeling, as I glanced at the shadowy outline of 
his face, that I had known him all my life — that 
I should always know him, even if I never saw 
him again. It seemed to me not only that I waa 
alone with hiTn on the boat but that I was alone 
with him in all the world. The fog cut us off 
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from the earth and we were apart in the uni- 
verse with juet each other. 

HIb voice broke in ob my thoughts. 

' ' Tomorrow, I shall take up life again where 
I left it off a week ago. I shall always feel that 
this haa been a week that — " he stopped. 

"I know," I put in hurriedly. "It's been 
just like a dream, hasn't it? You are going 
back to a wonderful life. I hope it will be all 
that you expect." 

"Thanks. Anyhow, I'm going to play the 
game for all it's worth." 

"When do you begin t" 
I "As soon as I get my bird set up — probably 
Til a week. After I've tested it out at Belmont 
Park I'll enter the different meets as they come 
along. Where do you go when you get 
ashore T" 

I told him that I was going to visit some 
friends in Orange for a week or so, and then go 
home to Virginia. 

"Any place down there for an airplane to 
land!" he asked carelessly. 

"Yes, acres. But the horses would begin 
climbing trees if you tried it and the darkies 
'tnm pale with fear." 

It would be fun to give them a scare. Don't 
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be 'Surprised to see a big white bird alight on 
your lawn some fine day." 

Of course I knew that he was joking. I was 
certain that when we parted next morning we 
would never meet again. I oonld see that flying 
was everything to him ; that he was completely 
absorbed and fascinated by it ; that he had made 
up his mind not to let anything interfere with 
his work, 

I was surprised a little later when I said good 
night to have him raise my hand impulsively to 
Ms lipa. The next second he was his same col- 
lected self again, and we parted almost like 
strangers. Although I went straight to my 
cabin and was soon in bed, I could not go to 
sleep for hours. All the time I lay awake I 
heard the same footsteps I had heard before 
striding up and down the empty deck, this time 
rapidly, almost feverishly, as though some fight 
were on. 

At breakfast the next morning everybody 
turned out in land clothes, very different from 
the sweaters and sea togs to which we had be- 
come accustomed. 

As we drew near the great dock with its crowd 
of upturned faces, it seemed as though we could 
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hardly wait for the gang planli to be run out, we 
were so eager to rush ashore. 

Betty was waving escitedly to a tall, good- 
looking young feUow, who, she told me, waa to 
meet her. From the way hte looked at her it 

,8 plain that her little face was the only one 



The homeooming of our birdman had been 
announced by wireless. Half a dozen reporters 
were waiting for him. No sooner had he 
stepped from the gang plank than they swept 
him off to an obscure comer of the dock where 
'tiaey could interview him and photograph him 
Uo their hearts' content. There was no chance 
^or him to so much as wave a good-bye to us. 
Glad as I was to see my friends from Orange, 
I suddenly felt as though the bottom had 
dropped out of everything. If he could let me 
go out of his life without a thought, why could 
I not do the same? But no, try to deny it as I 
would, I felt strangely miserable and alone. 
For the first time I began to realize how much 
his daily companionship had meant to me and 
how hard it was going to be to get along with- 
out it. 

I tried to be cheered by a telegram which came 
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that night from Betty. "We were married to- 
day at six o'clock." I was glad she was happy, 
bnt somehow it made me feel lonelier than ever. 

"Earle Ovington to Fly up Broadway." 
"Up Broadway in Airplane is Birdman's 
Plan." The papers the next morning were 
featuring him on the front page with big head- 
lines, and gave lengthy descriptions of the dar- 
ing young aviator who had just returned from 
France with a powerful monoplane, prepared 
to startle the world with his sensational feats. 
More than ever I realized what a gulf lay be- 
tween us. Over night he had become a celebrity 
and his success had only begun. 

I don't know how I got through the days that 
followed. It was the most miserable week I'd 
ever spent, hut it fell away from me like a dream 
when I was called to the telephone and heard 
his voice again. Betty had given him my num- 
ber. He explained that he had been having 
trouble getting his airplane through the cus- 
toms — even now it had not been delivered to 
him — but he hoped to have it soon. Before he 
rang off he asked if he might come to see me the 
next day. 

The next day was Sunday and I shall never 
forget how I felt when I saw him coming up the 
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walk. When we fehook hands and I realized 
that he actually stood before me in the flesh, I 
felt as though I could never be unhappy again. 
He came soon after breakfast. My friends, who 
liked him from the first, asked him to dinner — 
and he stayed. Later they asked him to supper 
— and again he stayed. Then he stayed all the 
evening without being asked. At the end of 
his little twelve-hour call he left. I don't know 
how my hosts felt about it, but it seemed more 
like twelve minutes to me. 

A week later I had a letter from bim saying 
his machine was through the customs and that 
he hoped to have it set up in a few days. 
Would I come out to Belmont Park on Tuesday 
to see it? 

He came in to New York to get me and to- 
gether we took a train for Queens. We got off 
at the little station and followed the railroad 
tracks to the aerodrome, a few minutes' walk 
away. The first thing I saw was a long row of 
sheds or hangars, which I afterward found 
sheltered nearly eveiy known species of air- 
plane and would-be aviator. In one of them 
was housed my ship-mate 'b bird. 

Never before had I had such a close view 
f an airplane. This racing Bleriot struck me 
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aa 60 beantifnl that it fairly took my breath 
away — the light faselage, so trimly built for 
speed ; the tightly stretched wires ; the powerful, 
glittering engine ; the polished walnut propeller ; 
the slim wings spread as though they were al- 
ready poised for flight. 

Except for the adjustment of the wires it 
was all ready to go up, and Mr, Ovington im- 
mediately set about giving it the final touches. 
I handed him a monkey wrench, pliers, or other 
tools as he needed them, glad to feel that I was 
helping. In the midst of it several newspaper 
men and photographers arrived and began ask- 
ing questions. 

This was the first seventy-horse-power racing 
Bleriot ever brought to this country, and natu- 
rally they all wanted to see it. Then they began 
examining the controls. One of the men asked 
how they worked. 

"I'll show you," volunteered my companion, 
climbing into the seat. 

"If I wish to turn to the left I push the left 
foot forwiird. This moves the rudder, which is 
very similar to the rudder on a boat. If I wish 
to go to the' right I press the right foot forward. 
But in an airplane you not only go to the left 
and right but up and down as well. In order 
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to do this, I pnsli and pull this lever between my 
knees, wliieh is connected by wires with the ele- 
vator. I pnsh the lever forward when I wish to 
go down, and pnll it toward me when I wish to 
rise." 

"That doesn't sound very complicated," one 
of the men observed. "Where does the danger 
come in?" 

I '*If a plane is left for a second to its own 
^devices it tips and begins to shoot sideways in- 
stead of going forward. Then you get into the 
deadly side-slip. To keep the machine from 
tipping, that is, to preserve its lateral stability, 
you must move this same lever to the left or 
right, which warps the wings and keeps the 
machine on a horizontal keol. It isn't as easy 
as it sounds, and requires a lot of agility on the 
part of the driver — both mental and physical. 
If I should move the lever a bit to the right when 
it should go to the left, it would mean a side- 
slip or a side somersault. In either case it 
might easily be the end of me." 

The men laughed, but I couldn't see the joke. 
Those few careless words were to haunt me for 
many a day to come. 

When the reporters had satisfied their curi- 
'Osity about the control of the machine, the 
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photographers said they wanted to take some 
pictures. So the bird was wheeled out into the 
sonshine and my companion got into his avia- 
tion togs. This was the beginning of what 
afterward proved to be five months of posing 
for newspaper photographers all over the 
coimtry. 

I was standing in the bacbgroond watching 
what going on, when one of the camera men 
caught sight of me, and to my horror I heard 
him ask, 

"Don't you want Mrs. Ovington in the pic- 
ture?" 

Without the glimmer of an eyelash the rascal 
replied, 

"Why yes, of coarse." 

Treating the whole matter as a joke, I de- 
cided the best thing I could do under the dr- 
cnmstances was to get into the picture, Bnt 
that was not the end at it I got into nearly 
every picture that was taken that afternoon. 

It Was not until we were back in the hangar 
and the men had gone that I realized what an 
awful thing I'd done. Those pictures would 
Qomo out next day in the newspaper and in all 
,«f them I would be labeled "Mrs. Ovington!" 
'Vy face must have shown how disturbed I felt, 
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for my companion asked me what the trouble 
was. When I told Viitri he said gravely: 

"I see only one way out of the difficulty." 

"What's thatf" I asked anxiously. 

' ' By the time tomorrow cornea you must really 
be Mrs. Ovington." 

I didn't think he could be in earnest and tried 

I to laugh it off, but he seized my hands and said 
Bereely, 
I "Look here, Adelaide Alexander, I mean 
fevery word I'm saying, I've fought like a tiger 
jftgainst loving you. I've walked the deck for 
bonrs trying to put you out of my mind. I de- 
brmined I would not let yon come into my life, 
Htd yet — here you are! I thought flying was 
everything to me. It was everything until I 
woke up one morning and found that you meant 
more. No use trying, girl, I shall never be 
happy without you — never be able to fly or do 
anything else worth while. I c^ 't put you out 
of my mind, and I'm not going to let you go 
out of my life." 

I don't know how I managed to tell him that I 
didn't want to go out of his life, which I sud- 
denly realized very clearly. But I must have 
conveyed the idea to him somehow, because the 
next day we were married in the tiny chapel 
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of the Little Church Around the Comer, with 
the clergyman's secretary as a witness. 

Then we went joyously back to Belmont 
Park to spend our honeymoon among the air- 
planes. 



CHAPTER rv 

HIS FIBST FLIGHT 

OH, what a time I had trying to call my 
husband by his first name! I didn't 
know him well enough before we were 
married for such familiarity. Our wedding had 
come about so suddenly I could not realize yet 
what had happened. This was hardly to be 
wondered at, for we had never been engaged — 
had not even been introduced — and had seen 
each other on only thirteen of the twenty-five 
days that elapsed between oar meeting and 
marriage. 

On the very day of our wedding I had ex- 
pected to go back to my old home in Virginia. 
Instead, here I was, set down at a little place 
called Queens, which I had heard of for the first 
time the afternoon before, with a brand-new 
wedding ring flashing up at me from my left 
land. It was so shiny it seemed to me every- 
body must be looking at it, and I couldn't keep 
my eyes off it myself. 
_ When, after several awkward attempts at 
■ "Earie" I managed to compromise and say 
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"OOrie" I be^m to fed more at esse. I e 
my that my same trooUed Imn, thongli, for Ii^ 
tO(A posaesaioH of me as caJmlr as if he hadi 
ahniTB had a wife. And, as was typical of him, 
be beliefTed in do half-war measures. No in- 
tenoediate stage of Adelaide would do for him. 
He jninped straight from calling me Miss Alex- 
ander to DeU. 

Before this, things had always belonged to- 
me; now I belonged to him, just as his airplane 
did, and I was old-fashioned enough to like it. 
In time, I thongiit, I might even eome to e 
Ei much to him as his precious old machine, and 
I cast about for the quickest way to catch up 
with my rival. 

Well, one thing I could do, which a Bleriot 
could not — I could make a home for him. 

We had the whole top floor in a private house, 
within a stone's throw of the aviation field. 
Ovie had managed to get as close as he could, 
to his hangar without actually roosting on it.. 
And bare little boarding-house rooms they were, 
with their varnished golden-oak fumitnre and. 
curtains of Nottingham lace. It was all so dif- 
ferent from what I had been need to that I dont 
know wliy I wasn't homesick, but I wasn't, even 
for a minute. I had such fun when my trunks 
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came, niraioagmg through them for things to 
make the place look livable. Except for a pic- 
ture of my old home, a snap shot of my dog 
Hamlet, and a gay cushion I had planned to give 
black Helen, I found little that would do. But 
Ovie seared up a Technology flag, and also 
produced a huge scrap hook, over which I was 
later to labour for many an hour pasting in 
■ess notices about his flights. Little as we had 
make it so, the place was a home before we 
knew it. 

To my joy I found that my trunks contained 
nearly everything I needed for my wedding out- 
it. Like most girls, I had laid in a supply of 
'French frocks and lingerie while in Paris, never 
dreaming that it would turn into a trousseau on 
the way over. 

I had barely finished unpacking when I heard 
a strange sound, like the droning of a great 
dragonfly. Bushing to the window I saw, hov- 
ering high above the aviation field, an airplane 
gleaming white and gold in the sunshine. T 
■ealized then that my new life had begun. 
Ovie now spent almost every minute in the 
led studying his machine, while I sat nn a box 
sar by, studying Ovie. He was a new mental 
\e to me, and I was trying to understand him. 
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I had plenty of time for my thonghts. Some- 
times for half an hour he wouldn't speak a word 
— just tinker away, loosening a wire here and 
tightening one there. Bnt somehow I felt, 
whether he talked or not, that he knew I was 
with him, and that he was glad to have me. 

The more I came to know Earle Ovington the 
better I realized how well fitted he was to be an 
aviator. I knew he possessed a superb, almost 
reckless courage, but I was relieved to discover 
that at the same time ho showed a minute, labor- 
ious, never-failing forethought regarding the 
risks before him. He was willing to take his 
life in his hands when he went up in the air, 
but first he wanted to be absolutely certain that 
his plane was in perfect condition. 

We began the first day of our honeymoon with 
a tour of the hangars to see the freak machines 
which were being built. These bam-like sheds 
housed a little colony of enthusiasts who spent 
their time experimenting with widely varied 
types of mechanical birda. Some of them were 
so outlandish that we could hardly believe they 
were meant for airplanes. One was almost the 
exact image of a tortoise, while another was 
niclt-named the "Flat Iron Building." That 
the bulky, ungainly thing could ever fly was 
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^nireposterous — tliat it could even run across the 
■ ground without toppling over was hard to be- 
lieve. 

I remember the pathetic case of two brothers 
who occupied the hangar just above Ovie's, 
They were in the grip of the old pendulum idea, 
which had long before been proved a fallacy. 
Yet these two boys, who would have been better 
off as clerks in a grocery store, were spending 
their last cent and all their energy building a 
worthless machine. No matter when we ar- 
rived we always found them there before us, 
for they came early and stayed late. In the 
morning they would bring with them a loaf of 
bread, a little butter, some dried meat, and a 
bottle of coffee. At lunch time we would see 
them heating their coffee in an old tin pail over 
a bon-fire in their shed, their gaunt, thin faces 
showing only too plainly their underfed condi- 
tion. Yet they were glad to sacrifice everything 
if only this monster of their imagination might 
grow. 

Ovie had a talk with them one day to see if 
he could not avert the final hour of ruin. He 
was amazed to find that although neither of 
them knew the first thing about flying, they 
meant to try oat the machine themselves. Take 
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an aviator who has never flown and put him in 
an absolutely impractical machine and you havo 
a pretty hopeless combination. Of course there 
would be only one result — a smash. The pitifol 
part of it was that if these boys survived the 
experiment, we knew they would start rebuild- 
ing their machine as soon as they were out of.- 
the hospital. 

The parachute was a favourite scheme with 
some who were ignorant of the fundamental 
laws of aviation. Even if the idea had been 
practical in other ways, an aviator who is fall- 
ing to his death doesn't have a chance to operate 
parachutes— he is usually upside down befor& 
he has time to think about it. 

And yet these inventors worked away con- 
tentedly month after month, some of them sleep- 
ing at night under the strange aircraft whicb 
claimed their thoughts by day. They wer^ 
often ill fed and scantily clothed, but they werf 
happy in the delusion that in the near futuri 
their names would be flashed around the globe, 

After seeing all these crude machines, my 
slim white rival, with its finished workmanship 
and graceful lines, looked more beautiful to r 
than ever. Its slender wings spread for flight, 
this high strung rAcer of the air seemed to be 
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alive. I began to understand how Ovie felt 
about it, for I was growing really fond of it 
myself. 

Finally the day came when he pronounced it 
ready for its momentous first flight. To be 
sure, two things still remained to be done. One 
was to have **13'' painted on the tail in large 
black figures. The other was to strap into 
place a mascot which he had brought with him 
from Paris — a little gendarme named Treize, 
after his owner's lucky number.^ These details 
attended to, the plane was wheeled out for the 
start. Putting on his goggles and his helmet — 
a steel casque covered with leather and lined 
with mineral wool — Ovie climbed into the seat. 

Whenever Ovie got into his airplane — as he 
did many times a day to try the controls or 
make some little change in the adjustments — 

iQvIe bad decided to take 13 for his number for three rea* 
■ons: first, it was good publicity; second, he knew other 
people wouldn't want it; and third, the number had been 
practically thrust upon him. It came about in this way: 

He ordered his Bleriot monoplane on January thirteenth. 
When he went to Pau to U*arn to fly he was put in room 
thirteen at the Hotel de I^ondrcs. \Mien it came his turn 
to sign at Bleriot's school he noticed that 13 was opposite 
bis name. When he took delivery on his machine it was 
March thirteenth. Finally, when he came through the customs 
and brought his airplane in under bond, 13 was in large 
figures on the paper handed him. showing that he was the 
thirtMnth aviator to bring a machine into this country. 
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a sudden calm and self-posseseioii would settle 
down upon him. This was even more notice- 
able today, when he got into his machine pre- 
pared to fly. His whole attention was concen- 
trated on the task before him. He was sure of 
himself and that made me sure of him. As he 
sat there, his steady hands grasping the con- 
trols, his nerves seemed made of iron. I knew 
that in an emergency he would act with fearless 
resolution. A moment's hesitation might cost 
him his life — but he would not hesitate. Little 
as I knew about aviation, I realized that if one 
wire broke while he was in the air it would mean 
certain death — but that wire would not break. 
He had spent too much time in tuning them all 
up to exactly the right pitch. 

At Pau he had never flown anything bnt a 
little twenty-iive-horse-power Bleriot with an 
Anzani engine, and this new machine was a 
racer driven by a seventy-horse-power seven- 
cylinder rotary Gnome motor. His airplane 
had never even been flown, as it was not cus- 
tomary in those days to test the planes before 
shipping them from the factory. 

A mechanic from a neighbouring hangar 
turned the big propeller. After two or three 
revolutions of the polished blades, the engine 
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started with a roar. Half a dozen near-aviator 
friends clung to the tail of the machine bracing 
themselves with all their strength to hold it 
back. When Ovie raised his hand for them to 
let go, the plane raced across the field, gathering 
speed as it went, and rose into the air. 

In what seemed a few i^econds it was hundreds 
of feet about us. Then it climbed into a cloud 
and was out of sight. 

There I stood on the ground, alone among 
strangers. A few moments before my husband 
had been on the field close by, and now he was 
— ^nowhere. I tried to make myself understand 
what had happened, but it was not easy. It 
was all too unreal and like a dream. I began 
to wonder if it were not all a dream, if I had 
ever had a husband, or if there had ever been 
such a person as Earle Ovington. 

It seemed ages before he came back into my 
world again, and then only as a tiny dot in the 
distance. But the dot grew and grew until it 
was like a big white bird. High above our 
heads it circled, gliding, soaring, swerving, 
dipping, far more at home in the air than it had 
ever been on earth. I felt as though Ovie had 
acquired some new power. Man and machine 
were one. 
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I was so lost in admiration that I realized 
with a start the sun was setting. Unless my 
aviator haaband came down very soon it would 
be too dark for him to see the field. It 
still qnite light where he was — did he know how 
dark it was getting on the earth? It seemed 
a long time before he cut his engine off and 
came gliding down. The wheels of the airplane 
touched the ground, and the big machine rushed 
with teniflc speed straight toward a white fence 
which shone out faintly in the twilight. Would 
he see the fence? My heart was in my mouth. 
Another second and he would have smashed 
into it, but he put the power on just in time to 
clear it and soared again into the air. He made 
a short circle about a hundred feet above the 
ground and pointed the plane toward the very 
centre of the field, landing with a bump. A 
gust of wind caught the machine and spun it 
round on one wheel. But the well-made mono- 
plane stood the strain ; soon righting itself, it 
tame to a standstill. 

As Ovie jumped from the machine I saw that 
his face was splashed with oil. Some, he said, 
had even got into his eyes, half blinding him. 
That, and the ever-increasing darkness, had 
made the landing difBcult. 
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Poor little Treize, perched on the wires of the 
fnsilage, had also had a shower bath of oil, 
which didn't improve his appearance any more 
than it did his master's. 

The newspaper boys, who had been waiting 
with note books and pencils, trailed after us as 
we walked toward the hangar, and took down 
the new birdman's words. 

"Great day for flying!" Ovie laughed exult- 
antly. "Couldn't have been better. This is 
the first flight I've ever made when I've had 
time to enjoy myself. Before, I 've always been 

tio busy trying to keep right side up. 
"At about two thousand feet I got into a 
oud-bank— like being lost in a London fog. I 
I could hardly see the outline of my engine hood, 
and, of course, the earth was all blotted out. 
But I climbed through the mist into the bright 
sunshine above. From where I was, the clouds 
seemed like a layer of cotton wool under my 
feet. 
"I can't tell you how different things look 

I when you're half a mile up in the sky. You 
■ee, at that height, the perspective is very poor. 
[ ^et practically a flat view. HiUs, of course, 
disappear. Planted fields of grass and grain 
make the ground look like a great checker board 
of every shade of green. 
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"Except by looking very closely it's impossi-1 
ble to make out people. Automobiles look like 4 
ants. A black crawling thing, following 
couple of silver wires, is a railroad train going 
a mile a minute — it seems to be just creeping 
along. Wbat I know to be a busy world ap- 
pears from that height fast asleep." 

"How does it feel to be up in the air?" 
one of the boys. 

Hundreds of times in the nest five months 
Ovie was to be asked that question, but he was, 
still new to flying and so he answered, 

"Oh, I can't describe it, but it's great! You 
feel so elated and exhilarated. Funny thing 
about it, though, you may be going through the 
air at the rate of a hundred miles an hour, but 
if you 're high enough up you seem to be stand- 
ing still. There you hang in a measureless voii 
with a giant fan motor blowing in your face. 
You can take it frome me, boys, this flying' 
game's sure to be popular. You earth-bound' 
mortals don't realize yet what fun it is!" 

"Maybe you'd like this for a souvenir, Mr. 
Oviugton," said one of the boys with a grin,' 
pulling a yellow slip out of his pocket. 

Ovie read it, then he tossed it to me with ] 
laugh. 
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Here, girl, is something for your scrap 
took.** 

ART DEPARTMENT 
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Ovie cliackled. "I hope that photog. wasn't 
too much disappointed." 



CHAPTER V 



FDTTLNQ BEmOEPOET ON THE MAP 

OVIE now acquired two mechanics, Al- 
fred and Rene. They were both from 
gay Faroe — and looked it. Their trim 
moustaches and pictureaqae costumes gave 
them a foreign air. They always wore soft 
black shirts with turn-down coUara, kht 
knickers, and puttees. 

From the moment Alfred entered Ovie's serv- 
ice there were only two interests in his life : his 
master, whom he adored; and the beautiful 
Gnome motor, over which he slaved joyously 
night and day. He gloried in Ovie's successes 
jnst as if they were his own, and indeed he had 
no small part in them, for a good mechanic is 
half the battle. My, but Alfred knew that 
en^e backwards! Taking down a seven-cyl- 
inder French aviation motor, which is made like 
a watch, and putting it together again, is not 
a job for an ordinary mechanic. Before an im- 
portant meet I have known Alfred to work all 
night without a wink of sleep, taking every 
screw out of the engine until he had over 
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idred parts spread around liirn on the floor. 
The next morning Ovie would find his motor all 
set up and running like a sewing machine, with 
Alfred, red-eyed but triumphant, gloating over 
it. 

Rene, his handsome assistant, was said to be 
a fellow of some means. He had heen sent to 
this country by his parents to keep him from 
marrying the girl of his choice. Though he al- 
ways seemed to me quite well and happy, Alfred 
would sometimes come to me with pattetic 
tales of how Rene was pining away from the 
combined effects of disappointed love and 
American cooking. 

Rene didn't know a word of anything but 
French, but Ovie and Alfred were able to meet 
on a common groimd of pidgin English. It was 
funny to hear Alfred trying to make his French 
sound like English, and Ovie trying to make 
his English sound like French. Many a time 
I have heard Ovie ask gravely, 

■ "Alfraid, how iss ze motaire zis day?" 

■ "Ah, monsieur, ze motaire iz pairfect!" Al- 
'fred would answer with equal seriousness. 

Alfred and Rene spent every minute of our 

last week at Belmont Park getting the machine 

,dy for Ovie's first public meet, which was 
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to be held at Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
they took the plane to pieces. Ovie had to 1 
there to see that each wire was properly i 
tached — or at least he thought he did^ — and of 
coarse I thought I had to be with Ovie. Not 
until the dismembered bird was safely loaded 
on the truck and started on its travels, guarded 
by the two mechanics, did we set out for Bridge- 
port ourselves. 

On the train we made up our minds that it 
was quite unnecessary for the people at thi 
hotel to know what a short time we had beefl 
married. My ring no longer seemed so con- 
spicuous, and I felt sure I could play the role 
of an experienced matron. At breakfast the 
next morning Ovie unfolded a newspaper, and 
after handing me part of it, proceeded to losfl 
himself behind the rest. We thought that the 
best way to act like an old married couple wae 
to entirely ignore each other. The waiter atoo^ 
indifferently nearby, suspecting nothing. Tbea 
he put the coffee in front of me and T poured out 
a cupful for Ovie. 

"Do you take sugar in your coffee, dearie!" 
I asked, forgetting my assumed role. As sooq 
as the words were out of my mouth I realii^e^ 
what I had done. We glanced up at the waiteB 
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and then at each other. He managed to sup- 
press a smile and we knew the secret was out. 
But there was no deceiving Bridgeport anyway 
— our camouflage had been in vain. As Ovie 
turned over a page a four column picture stared 
him in the face, with big headlines, "Earle Ov- 
ington and His Bride of Two Weeks." 

The meet was to be held at Steeplechase Is- 
land. Why it should be called a meet I can't 
imagine, as no other aviators were there — in 
fact, no flight had ever been made in the State of 
Connecticut. Two men had tried it once, and 
thousands of people had assembled to sec them 
fly, but they hadn't even left the ground. Natu- 
rally, the good folk of Bridgeport were scepti- 
' eal ; they had no ocular proof that aviators ever 
did leave the ground. So, instead of getting 
an enthusiastic reception, Ovie was received 
Lpn all sides with doubt and mistrust. 
■ Aa we entered the aviation grounds a small 
'T)oy jumped on the step of the car, and stuck a 
handful of Ovie's pictures in his face. 

"Buy 'is photo, sir, 'fore he's killed 1" he 
yelled. 

It made me turn cold, but Ovie laughed and 
bought the whole set. 

Hi a face fell, though, when he saw the flying 
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field. Glenn Cartiss had written him that bst 
was a fool to try it, and I heard him tell his 
manager that if he had known how small it wait! 
he never would have come. Now an aerodrome 
ought to be at least half a mile in length, and 
this was the inside of a third-of-a-mile bicycle; 
track — less than eight hundred feet from eadt: 
to end, instead of over two thousand five hun- 
dred. Not only was the space absurdly small, 
but the ground was so soft and sandy that Ovia 
was afraid it would be impossible to get up 
speed enough to rise. He shook his head. It 
certainly did look risky. But what could he dbf 
The two previous aviators had failed to fly 
there, and everybody made fun of Ovie. Even 
the newspapers spoke of the event as a joke. 
No, there wasn't any way out of it. He simply 
had to make good during this, his first engage- 
ment, if he ever expected to succeed as an ex- 
hibition flyer. Moreover, the crowd peering at 
him through the wire fence was growing mor« 
sceptical every minute. He turned to me, and( 
when I saw bis set look I knew that he had made 
up his mind. 

"Watch me make them change their expres* 
sionsi" He laughed, with a hard note in hi^ 
voice that I had never heard before. 
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^m The bird had been set up In an old battered 
^P bam, one side of which had been removed to 
allow its new tenant passage to and from the 
field. Promptly at the time advertised for the 
opening of the meet it was wheeled to the ex- 
treme edge of the enclosure, ao as to take ad- 
vantage of every inch of space. Ovie, after 
his usual inspection, took his seat. For the 
first time he put on his life belt. This was a 
heavy leather affair about eight inches wide 

kwith snaps that fastened to rings in the seat. 
It was to keep him from being thrown out by 
any sudden dip or lurch of the machine. 

"Moisant might have been ahve today," 
Ovie told one of the reporters, as with steady 
hands he began strapping himself in, "if he'd 
worn a belt like this. He was killed by being 

B thrown out of his machine. Even if your plane 
turns a somersault, yon stand a chance of re- 
gaining control after you come right side up 
if you're strapped to the seat." 

No one in that crowd realized what terrible 
odds Ovie had against him in trying to rise from 
the Bmall aerodrome. "When he made a sign 
that he was ready, and Alfred spun the big 
propeller, I held my breath in an agony of sus- 
pense. I saw the airplane start across the field, 
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ploughing its way through the heavy sand. I 
saw Ovie depress the tail and try to climb, but 
— the machine didn^t rise. It flashed over me 
that there were only two courses open to him. 
One was to cut the engine off and plunge 
straight into the crowd, which, unconscious of 
its danger, was packed directly in his path. 
The other was to keep the jwwer on, and with a 
superhuman effort try to rise. If he failed, as 
he so easily might, the sharp blades of the whirr- 
ing propeller would mow down that mob as a 
scythe mows down a field of grain. Again he 
lowered the tail, and this time the machine rose 
at a sharp angle. Those people never knew 
what a narrow escape they had. He barely 
cleared them. 

Back of the crowd was a pavilion, and sitting 
on a low wall which skirted the edge of the roof, 
their feet dangling in mid-air, were six or eight 
newspaper photographers staring into their big 
boxlike cameras. Ovie made straight for them 
at a mile a minute. One by one they looked 
up, terrified, and tumbled backward on the roof. 
I can see them to this day as they rolled over, 
their feet and arms silhouetted against the sky. 
One photographer held his position much longer 
than the rest, and only fell backward when Ovie 
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passed directly over his head. We found later 
that he kept his presence of mind until the last, 
as he pressed the button of his camera in the 
act of falling over, just as the monoplane was 
in the centre of his plate. As a result, he got 
the beet picture that has ever been taken of the 
bird in flight. 

It seemed as if the machine would crash into 
the roof, hut at the last moment Ovie pulled the 
elevator control and the plane rose suddenly 
and missed it by a couple of feet. Then it 
soared high above our heads. 

Now that the aviator was up, the enthusiasm 
was tremendous. The field was ringed with up- 
turned faces, sceptical no longer, but alive with 
ironder and admiration. 

The great bird circled round the course, now 
jTolplaning to within a few feet of the earth, 
'■flien rising again and cutting graceful figure 
eights. Like a sea gull it sailed far out over 
the water, then turned and came back again, aa 
though unwilling to leave us. The crowd was 
wild with excitement. As the papers after- 
ward expressed it, Bridgeport went aviation 
erazy. 

But they got another thrill that afternoon 

it was not oji the program. Ovie must have 
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been about two thousand feet above us, when J 
saw his machine give a sudden lurch. Tha' 
winga tipped until they stood on end, and the 
plane came shooting down out of the sky. A 
gasp of fear and pity swept the crowd. "We 
stood awestruck, waiting for the quick plunge 
to earth. Where would he fall? As for roe — 
in a few seconds I lived an eternity. Down 
he came, his machine careening erazUy as if it 
had passed entirely out of his control. Then, 
as suddenly as it had capsized, it righted to an 
even keel, and Ovie went on flying as though 
nothing had happened. He made giant circles 
over our heads, banking his plane steeply in 
short turns and spiral glides, as if to show hia 
utter contempt for the element he had just mas- 
tered. 

How the crowd did cheer when he landedl 
But that landing was not as simple as it sounds. 
Because the field was so small, Ovie came down 
hard, hoping in that way to check his progress. 
The result was that he bounced fifteen feet into 
the air and came down again. This time the 
wheels dug heavily into the soft sand, which 
brought the machine to rest so quickly that the. 
tail reared, and the airplane almost pitched 
forward on its nose. 
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The newspaper boys crowded around him be- 
fore he had time to get out of the machine. 

"What happened!" they asked. 

"Left wing dropped Into an air hole, and I 
guess the right one must have hit a boulder at 
the same time — anyway, that's the way it felt." 
What are air holes and boulders!" asked 
one of the boys. 

"Just what the words imply/' Ovie ex- 
plained. "An air hole seems to be a big hole 
in the air. And a boulder aeems to be a big 
lump, but it's really an ascending vertical cur- 
rent of hot air. The winds, such as on the 
earth, are horizontal — that is, parallel to the 
earth. 'Upstairs', however, we have in addi- 
tion vertical currents. We aviators don't mind 
the horizontal ones, which you call winds, but 
the vertical or convection currents, sometimes 
keep us guessing. They are the ones that 
usually start the dreaded side-slip — you've just 
seen a sample of it now. I fell Uke a shot until 
I regained control." 

"How on earth did you do it?" 

"There's only one thing to do in a case like 
that. Fortunately for me I did it — dropped the 
machine so that the downward plunge gave me 
a sharp acceleration. At the same time I 
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jammed over my wing-warping control as far 
as I could, and the machine righted itself. ^ * He 
started to imstrap himself from the seat. 
**This belt saved my life, all right. The first 
time IVe worn it, tool^^ 

When we reached our rooms at the hotel Ovie 
said he thought he would rest a little before 
dinner, and threw himself face down on the bed. 
Half an hour went by and he didn^t stir. An 
hour. I told him it was time to dress for 
dinner, but he didn^t hear me. One arm hung 
limply over the side of the bed just as it had 
at first. I took hold of his hand. It was re- 
laxed and cold, but he was breathing evenly. 

For the first time I realized how terrible the 
strain on him must have been. He had fallen 
into an exhausted swoon-like -sleep, from which 
he did not wake for hours. 

Was it worth it f Was anything in the world 
worth what we 'd both been through that after- 
noon. 

For the first time I almost hated our big 
white bird. And yet — this was only the begin- 
ning of my career as an aviator's wife. 



CHAPTER VI 

"ZB TAKT BLOW DOWH"" 

ALL this time I had seen but one aviator, 
my husband. The poor, misguided en- 
thusiasts at Behnont Park eould hardly 
be called aviators. But at our next meet, which 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, there were three 
other flyers, Captain Baldwin, Phil Parmalee, 
and Tom Sopwith. The four machines shared 
a big circus tent, each one having a quarter 
of it roped off to itself. We found Alfred and 
E-ene busy setting up our bird. A couple 
of other mechanics — typical Englishmen they 
were, too, who talked of "petrol" and "paraf- 
where other men said "gasoliue" and 
■'■'kerosene" — were putting together an enor- 
Imous biplane of the Farman type. I looked 
p,round for our confreres. 

They said Mr. Parmalee was somewhere 
ibout, but at first I didn't see him. Just out- 
ride thfl tent, however, stood a big Wright 
machine almost ready to go up. From beneath 
it projected a pair of feet which I surmised 
^, might belong to the otherwise invisible Mr. 
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Parmalee. Sure enongh, the rest of him soon 
emerged, clad in brown leather, and covered 
with oil and smiles. He was one of the Wright 
flyers, and as his machine could be shipped with- 
out taking it to pieces, he travelled without 
mechanics. He was one of the most cautious 
aviators I have known, never going up if there 
was a wind, or taking any chances in his slow- 
going biplane. For all he was so careful, Par- 
malee later shared the fate of most of the earlier 
birdmen. 

Before long, Tom Sopwith arrived with one of 
his sisters. They were English and had been 
over here only about a month. He was tall and 
slender, with a pleasant, boyish face and a smile 
that made yon like him instantly. Clad in what 
I later discovered to be his characteristic garb 
of white flannels, with a soft silk shirt, he was. 
a striMng contrast to the other men. He was a 
splendid sport in spite of his immaculate get up 
— which wasn't always so immaculate after 
flight. Although competitors at many a meet, 
he and Ovie became the best of friends. After 
a .short season over here he returned to England 
and went into the manufacture of airplanes, 
He supplied the Allies with some of their fastest 
battleplanes. 
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His machine was a huge biplane which he 
called the Family Bus. It was certaijily well 
named. Tom had six sisters besides the one 
with him in America, but had they all been here 
and wanted to ride at the same time the Family 
Bus looked large enough to meet every require- 
ment. 

The last of the airmen to arrive was Captain 
Baldwin, who might have been taken for a 
middle-aged business man. He was flying a 
balloon before most of the present-day aviators 
were bom, and is the only flyer in America who 
holds licenses to operate the three types of air 
vehicles — epherical balloons, dirigibles, and air- 
planes. 

With him, instead of a mechanic, was hin 
young pupil, Lee Hammond, a good-looking boy 
with a flashing smile. This youngster was 
afterward the first aviator to fly in Japan, and 
he also had many adventures in South 
America. 

The Captain's machine was his own make, 
and because of its colour was named the Red 
Devil. He always flew lower than any one else 
and was much teased in consequence. But the 
kindly old Captain was a great favourite. 
Shortly after our entry into the world war he 
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was promoted to a major, and U now in charge 
of one of the most important aviation traiolnj 
stations in this coantrv. 

Ovie 's machine was the only monoplane at t 
meet, and as snch created a sensation, 
children nicknamed it the Dragonfly and Ovi« 
liked the name so well that he had it painted i 
lar^ letters on the underside of the wings. 

The meet was to last six days. The first f oa^ 
were nneventfnl, but on Saturday the B«d Devil 
ran into a fence. Tom flew over in his Family 
Bus to see if the Captain needed help. Ovie 
sprinted across the field on foot. They founj 
the airman unharmed and as cheerful as eves- 
But the Red Devil had sadly mutilated itself; 
and had not improved the fence. 

Tom called out to Ovie from his biplanej 
"Jump in, old top, and I'll cart you back.* 
Ovie accepted the invitation literally. Hd 
jumped up beside his brother aviator and stood 
on the lower wing, grasping one of the stmts.' 
Tom, thinking that here was a chance for a little 
spectacular work, rose a few feet from the 
ground, and flew, full power on, straight foS 
the grandstand. In landing he didn't notioa 
a hnmmock which caught his left skid, and thfl 
machine pitched forward on one wing. Botl 
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len were thrown out violently, though fortu- 
nately neither was hurt. 

But the Family Bus I It was hard to realize 
(that the poor crumpled thing had ever been 
tsach an imposing structure of wood and canvas. 
It was the first "smash" I had ever seen, and 
it made a strong impression on me. And when 
an airplane does smash, its parts are so frail 
and its wires so taut, that it collapses utterly. 

The next day, the last of the meet, there was 
to be a race for a tweuty-five-hund red-dollar 
cup. Two of the four machines, the Red Devil 
and the Family Bus, were now out of commis- 
sion. Phil Parmalee 's machine was still intact, 
and so was Phil Parmalee himself, but he 
couldn't fly because it was Sunday. 

"The Wrights won't let me," he explained 
regretfully. 

This left Ovie the only entrant. 

When the time arrived for the "race" a 
thunder storm came up. Ovie was determined 
to make the flight just the same, so as not to 
disappoint the largest crowd of the meet. He 
told me not to worry if the storm broke while 
he was in the air because he meant to fly high 
.and dry above it. It had always been a theory 
his that such a thing could be done, and I 
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think he was actually glad of a chance to prove 
it. 

He had left the ground only a short time when 
I heard the Qrst nimble of thunder, and a mo- 
ment later saw flashes of lightning on the hori- 
zon. Dark clouds gathered quickly above our 
heads, and cut off our last glimpse of the 
Dragonfly. 

Then the storm broke. Those of us who were 
on the field took refuge in the tent. I peered 
out at the dripping world and wondered if Ovie 
could possibly be dry. I began to wish he 
hadn't theories, and an airplane for testing them 
out. The canvas sides of the tent flapped in 
the wind while the fitorm raged furiously about 
us. 

A ray of sunshine broke through, and the 
storm subsided almost as quickly as it had come. 
It was a glistening world now, with rain drops 
sparkling on every blade of grass. The birds 
— I mean the real ones — shook themselves, glad 
the storm was over, and began to chirp again. 
The people in the grandstand stopped looking 
like drenched rats and took a new interest in^ 
hfe. With one accord they gazed skyward, 

Sure enough, there was the Dragonfly, at 
least a mile above us. From that tremendous 
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I height, instead of descending in a spiral as 
nsual, Ovie came coasting down in one giant 
glide. As the wheels touched the field we ran 
through the dripping grass to meet liim. I had 
found a four-leaf clover, and as he jumped from 
the machine I held it out to him. 

He started to take it, but his hand dropped 
and he fell to the ground, unconscious. 

For one long awful moment, as I knelt be- 
side him, I thought he was dead. I begged the 
Linen to get a doctor. No one had any brandy ; 
■110 one knew what to do. The men were as help- 
1 I. I took his head in my arms. I felt 
1 breathe, and then I knew that he had only 
ffilinted. A doctor came running from the 
grandstand. 

A few minutes later Ovie opened his eyes and 
gasped with the most childlike astonishment : 
"Well, I never did that before." 

We all laughed , after the strain of the last 
tfew minutes, and the newspaper boys wanted 
) know what had happened. 
"It comes of trying experiments," he said. 
PTTsually, I stop every thousand feet or so and 
ircle around to get my ear drums used to the 
denser air. But this time I wanted to see what 
would happen if I dropped a mile to earth in 
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one stage. I came down so rapidly that I fel 
a3 if some one were running red-hot pokers inti 
my ears. Funny — my head was whirling bff 
my brain remained perfectly clear until I gdi 
out of the machine. The last thing I remern 
bered was my wife holding out something fa 
me to take." 

"Tell us how the storm looked from 
there," suggested one of the men. 

"Below me on three sides stretched greeil 
fields and forests, and on the fourth side laj 
the big, smoky city of Columbus. Half a mill 
beneath me was a blanket of dense clouds when 
the storm was raging. I could see the light 
ning as it played between one cloud and another 
But it wasn't a brilliant flash as you'd see fron 
the earth against black rain clouds, for mj 
background was a dull grey. The thunder 
which I knew must be so loud down hcrej 
reached me but faintly. I could imagine th< 
rain soaking everything below, and yet I ^ 
flying in the brightest sunshine. ' ' 

But that shower could not have used up i 
the electricity, because there was another stonr 
early the next morning. I was awakened bff 
fore daylight by a crash of thunder. At i 
I thought the events of yesterday were hauntinl 
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my dreams, but a blinding flash of lightning 
soon showed me that the storm was real. The 
thunder was deafening, and all about us raged 
a howling wind. 

I was longing for Ovie to wake up and tell 
me that everything was all right, but I didn't 
like to rouse him because I knew he had had 
such a tiring day. Then something bigger than 
fear for my own safety came over me. What 
would become of the Dragonfly, with only a 
flimsy tent between it and this awful storm? 
And poor Alfred, sleeping beside it like a faith- 
ful watchdog, what would become of him? The 
thunder was hushed for a moment, and the tele- 
phone bell rang out shrilly in the silence. I 
shook Ovie into wakefulness. "Get up, quick! 
Something has happened to the Dragonfly, and 
they want you on the 'phone. ' ' Half asleep he 
stumbled out of bed and took down the receiver. 
I could hear the high-pitched French voice, even 
above the storm. 

"Oh, monsieur, monsieur, ze tant blow down! 
Vite, vite, venez, monsieur! Ze airplane- — " 

Then he was cut off. 

We jumped for our clothes. The lights were 
off because of the storm, and it was slow work 
dressing in the dark. Then it was an eternity 

r..- - 
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before we coald get a taxi. PinaUy, we weo 
splashing oat of the city to the aerodrome 
Typical of oar conimon interest, Ovie nevei 
thoaght of leaving me behind any more than ] 
thought of being left. 

The grandstand loomed large before ns in thi 
grey morning light, empty and deserted. The 
tent was gone — no, it was there, but it lay i 
a heap on the ground. In collapsing it ha^ 
fallen to one aide. The guy ropes had kept U 
from blowing away. Where it had once stood 
was a mass of scattered wreckage. The plao^ 
looked as if a demon of destruction had been 
turned loose. Fragments of airplanes met ni 
at every step — shreds of linen, broken strulai 
twisted wires. 

What had been left of Captain Baldwin's Bej 
Devil after Saturday's accident we found lyinj 
on its back, with its wheels reaching up lik« 
claws to the sky. Tom's Family Bus was stiU 
there, standing dejected and alone as though H 
knew its flying days were over. It had lost its 
other wing and all its tail feathers as well 
There was not another machine in sight. 

"Parmalee shipped his Wright back yester 
day," Ovie said gruffly. We both knew that 
did not explain the absence of the Dragonfly. 
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["Funny, Alfred's not here," I said. "Pro- 
bly he got tired of waiting for us. That 
Qoesn't seem like him, though." I knew the 
same thought occurred to us both, that perhaps 
he had been hurt — he might even have been 
'phoning from a hospital. I was getting really 
worried, when Ovie, prowling among the ruins, 
motioned me to his side. There, wrapped in an 
old overcoat lay Alfred, fast asleep. 
"But Where's the Dragonilyr' I asked. 

t "That's what I'd Uke to know," said Ovie; 
bat I hate to wake the poor old chap, he looks 
lin." 

Alfred opened his eyes and blinked at us. 
Then he stumbled to his feet, apologizing for 
his appearance. It really was funny, though 
I didn't realize it at the time, for he had his 
knickerbockers over his pajamas, which made 
ruffles about his ankles. 

His next words were, with a deprecating ges- 
ture toward the mass of crumpled canvas, "Oh, 
mori'Sieur, ze tant blow down ! ' ' 

"Sol see, ' ' said Ovie dryly, ' ' but where 's the 
Dragonfly T" 
"I show you," he said. 

He led the way, telling us as well as he could 
Q his pidgin English, that when the storm broke 
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he had, with the help of the other mechanics, 
wheeled the Dragonfly from the tent and staked 
it out in the field. Later he had narrowly es- 
caped death when the centre pole of the tent 
crashed down upon his cot. He rushed from 
the tent — or rather the tent rushed from him 
— ^and found himself in blinding wind and rain. 

But Alfred's foresight had saved the day. 
There stood the Dragonfly, wet and warped, to 
be sure, but safe. There it shone, fair and 
white in the middle of the field, as the sunrise 
touched its wings. 

What had seemed the frailest machine of 
them all had been the only one to weather the 
gale. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

rmST AIBPLANB OVEB BOSTON 

THERE were so many meets coming ou 
now, and so much to be done to keep 
the Dragonfly in order, that sometimes 
Jfred and Rene wonld have to work far into 
le night. So Maurice Brun, another French 
lechanic, was added to our staff when we ar- 
ived at Waltham, Massachusetts, where the 
lext meet was to be held. 

The field at Waltham was small, but smooth 
and grassy and, except for a pond surrounded 
ty jagged stumps, a fairly good aerodrome. 
A large barn had been turned into a hangar 
for the airplanes, while a tent was provided for 
Cromwell Dixon's dirigible. 

The aviators who took part in this meet were 
very different from those I had known before, 
and from each other. 

There were two little people whom I will call 
Mr. and Mrs. James. They had a huge bi- 
plane of the Farman type. Mrs. James op- 
erated the machine herself — at least, she 
wore an aviation costume, and was alwaya 
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going to operate it. The weather conditions 
never seemed to be quite to her liking, how- 
ever, for she did not once leave the ground. 
Her husband did all the flying. He had been 
professor of astronomy and perhaps took up 
aviation in order to explore the starry regions 
of the sky. His early efforts must have been 
very disappointing, though, for his naachine 
earned the nickname of Gf round Hog— it showed 
such a marked preference to burrowing under 
the ground instead of soaring above it. His 
new airplane flew fairly well, but he never quite 
got to the stars with it — in fact, he never got- 
above the tops of the trees edging the field. 

Whenever I go to Waltham now and aee those 
trees I can't help thinking of Mr. James 
ho made them so liis own. Round and round 
the course used to soar this little vandyke- 
bearded man, tensely grasping the controls of j 
his huge machine, and looking nervously ahead' 
a.s if expecting the worst. He always flew aa' 
if he did it to please somebody else — certainly 
not himself — and he always flew over exactly 
the same ground, until he wore a track through, 
the air at tree top height which became kno- 
' Circuit." 
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Cromwell Dixon, the owner of the dirigible, 
as barely nineteen, and bad tbe distinction of 
leing the youngest aviator In the world. Four 
lyears before he had built a remarkable airship 
'hieh he called an "aireycle," a cross between 
a dirigible and a bicycle. It consisted of a 
cigar-shaped balloon, from which suspended the 
elements of an ordinary bicycle, with a propeller 
attached to its rear wheels. When the young 
aeronaut peddled the machine vigorously, the 
push of the propeller drove it through the air, 
while the balloon kept him suspended above the 
ground. This mere child had peddled his home- 
made contraption over the city of St. Louis, a 
feat which many a man might hesitate to under- 
take, even in a much better airship. Dixon's 
last flight, a few years later, was a daring at- 
tempt to cross the Rockies, which ended in his 
ieath. 
The dirigible which he brought to the Wal- 
"tham meet was an improvement over his earlier 
invention, for he had taken the engine out of 
his motorcycle and had substituted its power 
for his own efforts. Because of its colour and 
shape his dirigible was called the Lemon, and 
made me think of a clown at a circus. It de- 
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lighted the crowd with its antics as it wei 
bumping about, in its slow, clumsy way, a few| 
feet above their heads. 

There was one more aviator in our little" 
group. Harry Atwood dropped out of the sky" 
one day into our astonished midst, and remained 
with us until the meet was over. Mr. Atwood 
had an attractive personality. His build was 
slight, his eyes grey, and his smile engaging. 
We soon found that he played the piano s 
well as he operated an airplane. 

The feature of the Waltham meet was Ovie' 
flight over Boston, and it came about in tho 
most unexpected way. One of the newspapel 
boys asked him if he didn't want to fly ovei 
Boston. 

"Why over Boston?" asked Ovie. 

"Well, no man's ever done it yet. Last yea3 
Grahame- White refused to do it for ten thou- 
sand dollars. You wouldn't get any money foi 
it, but you'd get a lot of front page advertisingi 
It doesn't cost any more, you know, to be th( 
first to do a thing than it does to be the fif- 
teenth, and you get a lot more credit for U 
Anyway, I'd like to see you do it, because you' 
an American." 

"Very well," said Ovie. "I'll make the 
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flight tomorrow, if ray engine is all right." 
The reporter was taken somewhat aback by 
the suddenness of this decision, but instantly 
'phoned the news to his paper, asking the bird- 
man to keep his plans quiet. 

Bright and early the next afternoon Ovie 
was at the hangar carefully examining every 
part of his machine. He adjusted each wire 
to a nicety. It had to be exactly the right ten- 
sion and emit the correct musical note when 
struck. Crouching down behind the airplane, 
Ovie squinted along first one wing and then 
the other, to see that the forward and rear 
edges were exactly parallel. He carefully 
placed a level upon each wing so as to be sure 
that they were at five degrees with the horizon 
— that the "dihedral angle," as he called it, 
was correct. Next, the engine received his at- 
tention. While Alfred slowly rotated its seven 
cylinders Ovie examined each exhaust-spring 
and the opening of each exhaust- valve. Then 
he took a look at the magneto, to see if the elec- 
tric-sparking mechanism was in perfect order. 
He gave everything the same care and attention, 
■until finally, after perhaps half an hour's in- 
spection, he pronounced the Dragonfly in per- 
fect condition for the flight. 
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Because of the announcement in the papers, 
the field was thronged early with spectators. 
The mechanics wheeled the big machine out up- 
on the level field, while Ovie put on his helmet 
and adjusted his goggles. Then he strapped 
himself carefully into the seat and gave the 
signal to start the engine. With a roar he was 
oflf and was soon lost to our sight. The news- 
paper boys fought with each other for the pos- 
session of the telephone to notify their papers 
that Earle Ovington had started for the State 
House dome. 

Twenty-eight minutes later he was back. 
Small birds at a distance were at first mistaken 
for his mechanical flyer, until at last he really 
came in sight. Far oflf on the horizon a dark 
speck appeared, which rapidly grew larger an-l 
larger. Soon the speck got lighter in colour 
and began to take on wings, and finally the 
giant Dragonfly itself was outlined against the 
clear blue sky. In what seemed a few seconds 
it was over our heads, and we heard the drone 
of the motor stop as the machine dropped rap- 
idly toward the aviation field in a long vol- 
plane. 

The newspaper boys, as usual, were the first 
to reach Ovie's side, and even before his plane 
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csame to a standstill began to clamour for an 
account of Ms trip. 

"In the twenty-eight minutes I've been 
gone," Ovie began, settling back into his seat, 
"I have travelled about thirty-three miles, at an 
average speed of more than seventy-five miles 
an hour. I have passed over Boston twice, 
circled the harbour, and done a cross-country 
jaunt above a dozen small towns. 

"I had a map of Boston in front of me, be- 
cause finding your way half a mile up in the sky 
is very different from strolling along the street 
where there is a policeman at every corner to 
direct you. 

"I can't go slower than sixty miles an hour 
in my Bleriot or I would start falling. This 
high speed, with the intoxicating tendency ever 
to climb higher, makes it a strain to stay any- 
where near earth. 

"I had planned to follow the Charles River 
to Boston, but the wind was behind me, and my 
engine worked so well that I was going over 
Newtonvilie at ninety miles an hour before I 
realized where I was. 

"I could see the Harvard Stadium, like a little 
white bowl, over in Brighton, and headed that 
way. Hardly had I glanced up from my map 
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when the front of my machine cut off my view. 

"Then the Back Bay houses came into sight 
aud I turned in that direction. 

' ' My altimeter now indicated that I was just 
a rnile high so after I had passed over tha 
western edge of Back Bay, I decided it was time 
to drop down and deliver the letters I carried. 
1 had one for the Mayor and one for each of the 
Boston newspapers. The letters were attached 
to little parachutes made by my mechanics, and 
on <-'acli of tliem they had written : ' Greetings 
from Monsieur Ovington's mechanics, Alfred 
Panier, Maurice Bmn, and Bene Peroy, all from 
guy Puree.' 

' ' The gilt dome of the State House was almost 
boneath me, and I shut off my engine and shot 
downward. I dropped two thousand five hun- 
dred feet in twenty seconds. The wind roared 
in my oars, yet it seemed as if I were sitting 
still, and the grey houses and green trees were 
rushing up toward me at terrific speed. 

"Then I started the engine again. The de- 
scent was checked, and in an instant I was on an 
oven keel and headed for the open water of the 
harbour. I dropped my letters quickly. If I 
had waited any longer, the speed at which I was 
going would have sent them into the water. 
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"I was just begmning to enjoy my little trip. 
The harbour was so near I couldn't resist the 
temptation of taking a sea voyage. I saw a 
sparkling bay dotted with tiny flecks of white, 
and learned from my map it was Pleasure Bay 
and gnessed that the white flecks were yachts. 
A bit of green off to the northward I decided 
was Governor's Island and took a turn round 
it. Still farther there was a lighthouse. A 
long, black steamship was right below me, prob- 
ably one of the ocean liners. 

"I could see the ships along the East Boston 
shore, and the docks. But not a sound came up 
to me from below. It was as if I were alone 
in the world — there was only the angry buzzing 
of my engine and the roaring of the wind. 

"The air over Boston would have cured a 
Pittsburgher of homesickness. In some places 
the smoke was thick as fog and hid the city 
from my sight. 

"But worst of all were the air-holes. The 
atmosphere was like Swiss cheese. I had to be 
on my guard every second. 

"The air currents over the city streets were 
treacherous past belief. Ton can never under- 
stand it until you have tried flying through 
tiiem. Scores of times I was tossed about like 
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a feather. Once my engine stopped. I 
just debating whether to land on the Commoi 
and kill a coaplo of dozen people,, or in tha 
Charles River Basin and kill myself. Then ] 
noticed that I had shut off the gasoline level 
with my knee. In a moment I had power agaii^ 
and decided not to kill anybody. 

"After a turn over East Boston I realized 
it was time to think about home. So I Qeyt 
over the docks and turned up a narrow bluisli 
ribbon which I thought was the Charles. I wae 
up only fifteen hundred feet now and circled 
for altitude. Then I noticed another river ovei 
to the southwest and knew I was lost. Study- 
ing my map I found that I was heading up thi 
Mystic River. So I crossed over Charlestow 
and struck the Charles River near the dam. 
was now so high that I could see the aviatioi 
field and its pond ten miles away in Walthai 
It looked like a silver dollar on a bit of sofl 
green velvet. The black crowd bordering thi 
field marked it so plainly that I found my way: 
back without difficulty." 

One of the papers the nest morning gave i 
very graphic picture of what the crowd in Boa- 
ton saw: 

"Because of the big headlines 'Earle Oving- 




"I turned up a narrow bluish ribbon 
* thought was the Charles" 
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ton Will Fly over Boston Today', by three 
o'clock the roofs of the city's business centre 
were swarming with humanity, whose expectant 
eyes were fixed upon the northwestern horizon. 

"From somewhere arose the cry, 'There he 
is I' The news travelled like a big wave from 
one roof to another, and to the streets below. A 
tiny apeck emerged from the haze of the north- 
west. Out of the clouds it came, directly toward 
the State House dome. Now it had grown 
into a huge white butterfly, with taut wings, 
outstretched. 

"To the northward sailed Earle Ovington, 
lihe first aviator to have the honour of flying 
rover this great metropolis.^ The butterfly in 
■ the distance changed into a giant hawk. 
Whirling, the Gnome motor could be seen glit- 
tering in the sun. Behind the protecting wings 
of the monoplane, Ovington's helmeted head 
■was just distinguishable. Excitement was rife 
in the mob of dazzled spectators, and they sent 
up cheer after cheer. 

"The Senate, which was then in session, ad- 
journed as soon as the airplane was sighted, 
and the parapets of the historic State House 
were covered with serious lawmakers. Every 
human being in the great city seemed bent upon 
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doing his beat to welcome the aviator on 1 
memorable flight. One and all, from the newa* 
boys In the streets to the Senators congregated! 
on the Statehonse roof, they added to the great j 
wave of enthusiasm which swept over Boston.! 
If the prim old Puritans who settled the city I 
could have been present, how great would have* 
been their wonder! 

"The eight hundred inmates of the Charles I 
town state prison also had a chance to see theJ 
aviator, for he flew directly over the prison 
yard. A sharply contested baseball game was 
in progress between two prison teams, when 
the guard on the wall of the prison yard saw &.J 
monoplane coming at high speed through thsM 
air. He signalled, and the Warden called thefl 
attention of the men to the flying machine.* 
They all craned their necks and looked up. m 

"Some of the older prisoners, who had neve™ 
seen an automobile or even a trolley car, couldfl 
scarcely believe that there was a man directing 
the little craft way up there in the sky. They 
took off their hats and waved them in the air, _ 
giving three cheers for the man in the airpla: 

"In a short time the monoplane was headet 
on its homeward journey. The great 
changed into a butterfly, the butterfly into i 
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narrow slit, the slit to a dot. The dot disap- 
peared. 

**Oviiigtoii had made history both for him- 
self and Boston. ' ' 



CHAPTER VIII 

I GO *'irP3TAIEfi" 

" T F anything happens to you, would you mind 
I my being the second Mrs. OvingtottT" 
JL asked a plaintive voice through the chicken 
wire fence which held the crowd back from tha 
field. I recognized a girl to whom I had beea 
introduced a day or two before. 

"Not in the least," I assured her, and tho 
crowd laughed. 

She lowered her voice. "He's so perfectly 
wonderful!" she breathed. "I never dreamed 
that any one could be so brave ! Don 't yea 
adore being with bim all the time? He looks' 
so much like a gentleman. ' ' 

"I'm sure he'd be pleased to hear you say 
so," I answered coolly, for, to tell the truth, X 
was getting rather tired of Ovie'a adorers* 
Never being able to get near him, they did all 
their g^ushing to me, and seemed to expect me 
to intercede for them. The birdmen of those 
early days came in for a lot of hero worship, 
and a very little of it went a long way with them. 

LThey would get as many notes as a matinee idol^ 
i 
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and much the same sort. The aviators may 
have been bored by it all bnt their wives were 
even more so. Ovie always turned over to me 
the pink or blue or lavender envelopes on suspi- 
cion, but most of the writers were not as consid- 
erate of me as the little girl behind the chicken 
wire. One skyblue note, I remember, was par- 
ticularly to the point : " I am a young girl nine- 
teen years old, single, and fair to look at, brave, 
and will go the limit." 

I Of another type were Ovie's ex-flames, who 
mere occasionally allowed the privileges of the 
hangars. Two of them have become my best 
friends, but on the whole I can't say~that I ap- 
prove of my husband's early taste in girls. I 
wonder if any wife ever does! 

There was one girl, especially, who did her 
best to make me die of fright. She was our 
guest one day when Ovie was in the air, and 
kept clutching my arm with tense, excited 
fingers, pouring out a stream of questions. 

Oh, look, look I Did you see him do that? 
What is he doing! "What makes the engine 
sound so queer? Is it going to stop? Oh, if 
it did he'd be killed! Oh, dear, I wish he 
wouldn 't fly round comers like that I Did you 
!e the machine lurch? I know he's going to 
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fall out. I don't want to scare you, Mrs. Oving- 
ton, but I think he's terribly reckless!" 

I was getting aU on edge and prayed for some 
polite means of escape. Bat the girl was my 
guest and I couldn't think of any. Then along 
came that nice Mr. Atwood, jnst in the nick of 
time, and asked if I'd Uke to go np with bini . 
I jumped at the chance. "Take me up as high 
as yon can," I begged. 

His machine was a big Burgess-Wright bi- 
plane and looked as solid as the earth itself. 
I didn't see how I was going to get into it, for 
there were sticks and wires everywhere, but I 
managed to squeeze under some and over others, 
and slipped into a seat, with my back to the 
engine. The minute I was in I forgot all my 
troubles. Now at last I would learn something 
about the mysterious element that Ovie had 
come to know so weU — how it felt to leave the 
earth and come swooping down upon it. Per- 
haps I might even have red-hot pokers in my 
ears. I almost hoped I would. 

Mr. Atwood pointed to a wire above my head 
and warned me not to touch it. He explained 
that it cut off the engine. If I so much as laid 
a finger on it while we were in the air, we would 
have to oome down instantly, no matter what 
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^Mur landing place might be. I promised not 
^Ro do anything to cut short our ride, for I was 
in no hurry to get back to my guest. 

A mechanic turned the propellers — this bi- 
plane had two — and the engine started with a 
loud tinny sound. When we began to roll 
across the grass it was like being in a moving 
house with a boiler factory in the next room. 
I didn't know when we left the ground. There 
was no sensation of rising. The earth ap- 
peared to be falling away from us as we went 
higher and higher. I seemed to be in the centre 

(of a terrific whirlwind which fairly took my 
breath away. I didn't have any hat on, and it 
Would have taken my hair too, if it hadn't be- 
longed. 

"How high are we nowf" I shouted; but I 
couldn't hear my own voice above the roar of 
the engine. 

Beneath us moved a changing picture of tree 
tops, fields and people. We flew low over a 
meadow white with daisies. The flowers looked 
so near I wanted to reach out and pick them. 
I recognized some friends and longed to wave 
to them, but remembered the wire just in time. 
After a while people began to look like dolls, 
aid in comparison we seemed like giants. The 
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son was just beguming to sinli below the hori- 
zon, and I had the odd feeling that we were 
miles above it. 

Sitting comfortably in the well-made chair 
on my perch, listening to the even revolntiona 
of the powerful engine behind me, I felt very 
safe. As my glance swept over the broad white 
wings of the biplane it was difficult to imagine 
that it could ever fail us. I have heard that 
most people are conscious of this same illusion 
of safety daring their first flight. 

Once, we skimmed so low over the tops of a 
group of fir trees that I was sure we would 
brush their branches, but we didn't. On our 
next dip I listened to hear onr wheels get 
tangled in some telegraph wires, but Mr. At- 
wood bad estimated the distance to a nicety 
and we cleared them. 

After our first swoop earthward, he glanced 
at me to see how I stood it. Finding me too 
red and healthy-looking to be in any danger of 
fainting, he evidently decided to try my nerve. 
Up we went, in long, steady spirals. It seemed 
as if we'd never stop. People changed from 
dolls to ants. Dense woods looked like flat 
meadow land. 

With a reverse movement of the control he 
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brought the machine to a level keel. Pointing 
to the altimeter, he managed to shout above 
the roar of the engine, "Sixteen hundred 
feet!" The smile on his face added plainly 
enough, "We'll see about your nerve, young 
ladyl" He pushed the lever forward and we 
shot toward the earth with increasing velocity. 

Now at last I understood what Ovie had 
meant by the red-hot pokers in his ears. My 
head sang and I felt sure that my ear drums 
would burst. As we dropped from the bright- 
ness of the high altitude to the dimness of the 
lower twilight, the air seemed almost too heavy 
to breathe. I wondered how any one could bear 
to come back to earth so long as it was possible 
to stay "upstairs." 

Mr. Atwood, his strong anna grasping the 
controls, watched with the eye of an expert for 
fthe exact instant to end our descent. Just as 
four speed was at its highest the machine came 
quickly to a level and we skimmed along four or 
five feet above the heads of some photographers 
on the field. A moment later we came slowly to 
rest in front of the grand-stand and were 
greeted with a burst of applause. 

This flight waa the first of many I made in 
'erent parts of the country. I loved flying 
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so mnch that I begrudged every minute I had 
to staj- on earth. I had no desire to operate a 
machine myself, thongh. It was much mora 
fun to sit back and enjoy things whUe somebody 
else did the wort I never had a chance to go 
Dp with my hasband, beeanse there was no extra 
seat in his machine, and he couldn't very wet 
hold me in his lap like a mail bag. But I had 
lots of rides in Tom Sopwith's Family Bus, 
not at fifty dollars a trip, either- He nevei 
took me as high as Mr. Atwood did, but highei 
than some of the others went. I remember 
looking down once and seeing a flash of scarlet 
go streaking past below me — Captain Baldwin 
in his Red DevU, hugging the tree tops, as usuaL 
One of the last flights I made was anythinj 
but pleasant. I had never been up with this 
aviator, and didn't know that he was considered 
an unsafe flyer, Ovie said afterwards that he 
would not have dreamed of letting me go with 
him if he had known about it. But Ovie was in 
the air at the time and I thought it would be 
fun to go up and surprise him. I began to re- 
gret my impulse before we had even left tha 
ground, for this aviator did not manage hi» 
machine with the ease and assurance of the 
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V practised birdmen with whom I had flown. In 
K the air his poor driving was noticeable, too. 
This made me realize that operators of air- 
planes differ as much as drivers of automobiles, 
who can make the same road rough or smooth 
by the way they handle the machine. 

For a while we just circled slowly and clum- 
sily around the course. I could see the grace- 
ful little Dragonfly flashing about in the air 
above us, at twice our speed. Pretty soon Ovie 
must have spied us and recognized me, for he 
came gliding toward us and passed directly 
over our heads. Again and again he returned, 
never letting us from his sight for a moment, 
as though trying to protect me. But finally he 
couldn't stay up any longer, as he had to go 
down to a bomb-throwing contest that was on 
the program. 

As the Dragonfly dropped toward the earth 
we began to rise. For the first time I felt really 
afraid. "We climbed several hundred feet, then 
turning the nose of the machine to earth, we 
commenced a long, downward swoop. Ah, ha ! I 
thought, we 're going to land I Then my heart 
stood still — the idiot was keeping the power on. 
When we got almost down to the field and I felt 
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sure my perilous ride was nearly over, he re- 
versed his lever and the quivering machine be- 
gan to rise. He was doing the Dutch Roll with 
the engine going I What that meant, I knew 
only too well. A few days before I had seen 
Badger killed doing that very thing. Even be- 
ginners know that you must always cut the 
power off for a descent, either to earth or in 
a Dutch BoU. The strain on the machine is 
terrific if you don't. Poor Badger had tried 
it and had got away with it once. The second 
time — I could still hear the splintering wood 
and the crash as the airplane hit the ground. 

Before I could get my breath we had started 
on another downward drive. The machine felt 
taut and overstrained. I listened for the first 
wire to give, for the rip and shear of the can- 
vas and the snapping of the struts. Would I 
hear the crash when it came, and, worst of all, 
would Ovie see me when I fellT 

I sat rigid, waiting for the shock. But again 
the machine quivered and rose. Satisfied now 
with the effect he had produced upon the spei 
tors, my companion shut off the power and slid 
down to the field. 

Ovie lifted me out of the machine as though 
I were a child. He held me for a minute in his 
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arms, and my, didn't it seem good to be there 1 
Then he turned, aaid without any old-fashioned 
scruples about what a woman should hear, be- 
gan telling that man what he thought of him. 
I always did like to hear Ovie talk. 



CHAPTER IX 



CHRISTMAS EVERY DAT 

THE Waltham meet was a sort of long^ 
drawn-out Christmas for ub both. Peo-' 
pie actually vied with each other in giv- 
ing us presents. They began with an automo- 
bile. I was surprised, but I don't think Ovie - 
was. Things had always come to him easily — m 
even a wife. That a concern, managed by hard-' 
headed business men, wanted to give him one of 
their latest runabouts for the advertising they 
would get from his using it, did not strike him . 
as the least extraordinary. 

The jolly little Mayor of Waltham officiate( 
at the presentation one afternoon before the 
regular flying hour. "It's the pleasant duty of 
a Mayor," he said, "to give away things. You 
already have an airplane, Mr. Ovington, and 
I now present yon with an automobile. I hope 
I shall soon be asked to give you a steamship, 
so that you will be able to navigate the three 
elements — air, land, and water." 

The nest thing the Mayor was asked to givft! 
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Ovie was not a steamship, however, but some- 
thing very much smaller and more acceptable. 
The local watch company wanted him to have 
one of their best chronometers. The Mayor 
■was again master of ceremonies and, as one 
of the papers put it, "watched" Ovie with what 
was considered the most accurate portable time- 
keeper in the world. 

But he did not stop even there. Instead, 
he produced another ease from his pocket. 
"Here," he said, "is the smallest watch made, 
which I am asked to give Mrs. Ovington for 
capturing and taming the aviator who made this 
flight." And the crowd laughed. 

Before the meet was finished, the Mayor said 
that giving us presents was becoming a fixed 
habit with him. Most of them were for the 
oar. It seemed as though the manufacturers 
of automobile supplies had banded together for 
the express purpose of so loading down our 
little runabout that it could not move. 

One company, thinking the horn with wliioh 
the car was already fitted was not musical 
enough, gave ns an alarm which operated from 
the exhaust. A rival concern, probably con- 
sidering our signalling device now too musical, 
presented us with an electrically driven siren, 
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bat warned bs not to use it near a graveyard 
for fear of rousing the dead. 

A company which specialized in lighting sys- 
tems gave Qs a set of gnn-metal lamps that were 
designed for a car four times the size of ours. 
After it had been fitted out with special ahoct 
absorbers, a speedometer, and a thirty-pound 
storage battery for ignition purposes, our Uttle 
runabout began to look as though it belonged to 
a salesman of automobile specialties. 

A tire company persuaded us that over-size 
tires would help to foil the puncture demon, and 
begged ns to let them fit the wheels out properly 
at their expense. I hardly knew that ear the 
next time I saw it. Instead of an ordinarj 
runabout, it looked for all the world lite four 
life preservers rolling down the street with an 
automobile suspended between them. 

Ovie complained, "What's the use of taking 
money for flying when we're not allowed to 
spend itt" 

But we found one concern that would accept' 
it. No one offered to supply us with free gaso- 
line for life. So we were allowed to spend soma 
of the prize money Ovie made skylarking on 
liquid refreshment for our thirsty engine. And 
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this was no small matter, for the donors had 
generously installed their large touring car 
engine in our little runabout, and as Ovie in- 
sisted upon keeping the throttle open and pass- 
ing everything on the road, gasoline was an 
item. 

We had now before us a long two months, 
with no meets in sight until the big one in 
August, at Chicago. Instead of going back to 
Belmont Park, however, we decided to make 
our headquarters at Nassau Boulevard, a neigh- 
bouring flying field. 

With our tightly packed suit-cases strapped 
to the running boards, and a steamer rug tucked 
snugly away in the back, we set forth in all our 
glittering newness. We were ready to enjoy 
anything and everything. There was no hurry, 
so we took GUI' time, travelling or stopping 
as the whim struck us. It was the nearest we 
came to a wedding journey. 

One evening about dusk, we were bowling 
along the smooth Boston Post road, when a 
man popped up from nowhere and began waving 
a red flag at us. He said they were mending 
the road and that we would have to malce a 
i^detour. See that mountain over yonder? 
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Wall, thar'e a sort of road we conld take rounc 
that-a-way which he gaessed might bring ; 
where we wanted to go. 

It was already pretty late, and Ovie didnl 
like the idea, but there was no place nearby 
where we could put up for the night, so we de- 
cided to take our chances. It was a narrow,) 
muddy road, with trees close on either sida 
Soon it dipped into a small valley and followed 
along beside a brook. There had been a rail 
for several days, and the trees were so densd 
that they cnt off any sunlight which would have 
dried the road. The further we went the mud-j 
dier it became. Ovie went into low gear. Then 
he had to open the throttle wide in order to 
keep us moving at all. , Just ahead of us 
small bridge appeared. But we stopped before 
we got there. I say "we" but that didn't in- 
clude the engine or the rear wheels. They wera 
racing furiously. 

Ovie cut off the power and explained to me 
that as no one had given us chains for our rear' 
wheels, we were stuck. It seemed the irony of 
fate that, fuUy equipped as we were, we needed 
the very thing we did not have. 

As weU as we could make out in the failingi 
light, we were in the heart of a wilderness; 
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There was nowhere any sign of life, nor any 
sound, except the gurgle of the brook which 
flowed under the bridge a few feet from us. 
But Ovie said he was going to have a look 
around, anyway, and see if he couldn't find 
some one to help him. So he jumped out of 
the car, only to sink into the oozy mud up to 
his ankles. "The mud is up to the hubs, and 
the transmission is half buried. We couldn't 
be here more permanently if we'd been planted. 
Make yourself as comfortable as you can, girl, 
for the Lord only knows how long we'll be 
herel'* 

He managed to pull his feet out of the ,mud, 
and went slushing away into the darkness. It 
was long past supper time and I was starving. 
I had heard of the pangs of hunger and sup- 
posed I knew what they felt like, but I got an- 
other light on the subject now. There wasn't 
a thing in the car to eat, and no apple trees 
along the side of the road, or if there were any, 
it was too dark to see them. 

Ovie's voice came oat of the darkness. 
''Great luck, girl! If we had to get stuck 

I we couldn't have chosen a better place than 

\ this." 

I wasn't sure that I agreed with him, but I 
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asked hopefully, "Did you find something tH 
eat»" 

"Better than that. I found seven shovels and 
a pile of boards." 

"But we can't eat shovels," I moaned. 

"That's all right, you won't have to. I'D 
have US dug out in no time." 

When he came within range of our lights ] 
Baw that he had an armful of boards and one 
of the seven shovels. 

"First, to make a platform to keep me out 
of the mud," said my practical husband. 

As he set to work he explained that a con- 
Btruction gang was evidently rebuilding the' 
bridge, for he had come across a big tool box,' 
with the shovels, and a pile of lumber, some oi 
which looked as though it had been used for 
moulding concrete for the bridge. The plat 
form finished, he went off for more wood. 
"For a fire, this time — it will keep you warm, 
and give me a light to work by." 

This struck me as an excellent idea, for al*^ 
though it was near the end of June we were i 
the mountains and I was beginning to feel chilly. 

How wonderful it was, I thought, to have sucfi 
a resourceful husband I I had known him oa 
the sea, and as an airman, but never before had 
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I realized that he could cope with the problems 
of an ordinary laud-lubber. Again bis cheery 
voice came out of the darkness. "I'm going to 
have a bon-fire here that will carry yon back 
to yonr Md days." He dumped an armful of 
lumber by the roadside and arranged it in a 
peculiar fashion. 

" Where 'd you learn to make a fire like that T" 
I asked. 

"From the Indians." 

" Camping T" 

He nodded. I thrilled with pleasure, for I 
adore camping. All the time I was discovering 
new tastes we had in common. This exploring 
a husband is great fun. 

"But we've got one on the Indians!" He 
poured some gasoline over the sticks, tossed a 
match on them, and with a fine flare our bon- 
waa on. 
'Don't you suppose somebody's going to miss 
that lumber!" I asked, trying to be conscienti- 
ous. 

"I hope they do miss it," he answered fer- 
vently, warming bis hands at the blaze, "good 
and hard. They had no business leaving the 
road in this condition without putting up a red 
light." He was even more of this opinion be- 
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fore he got through. For digging us out "in 
no time" proved literally true. There was no 
time when he could get us out. He dag away 
at that mud for two solid hours, with occasional 
excursions for more lumber to beep the bon-fire 
going. Its light was essential, but he soon 
ceased to appreciate its warmth. First he took 
off his overcoat. Then his inner coat. And 
after that his vest. **A bathing suit is what I 
really need," he grunted. 

Every half hour or so he would start tho 
engine, but the car never budged an inch. 
After a last desperate effort he gave it up. 
"No use, girl, we're here for the night." 

*'You're sure there isn't a house anywhere 
neart" 

"Not in this God-forsaken spot. Awfully 
hungry t" 

"Oh, NO!" I laughed. "Are youl" 

"You bet I But we don't have to go thirsty, 
anyway." He took a folding cup, went down to 
the brook, and brought me back a drink. Then 
he replenished the fire and got into the car. 

By the time we settled down it was nearly 
midnight. At least I call it settled, but all it 
amounted to was sitting straight up in our seats 
with the steamer rug spread over our lapa,, 
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Still, with plenty of brook at our diaposal, and a 
eeemingly inexhaustible supply of fire-wood, 
we really weren't so badly off. In fact, we be- 
gan to marvel at our comfort. We became more 
enthusiastic about it every minute, and said 
how wonderful it was with nothing between us 
and the stare. There above us was old Her- 
cules, standing, as usual, on his head. Near him 
shone the brilliant Northern Crown. There 
was Cygnus, the Swan, and Pegasus the Flying 
Horse, who looked more like a box stall than 
ever. They beamed down on us in friendly 
fashion and did their best to make us feel at 
home. 

But slowly it dawned upon us that our necks 
were aching, and there was no place to put our 
heads. For the first time we began to suspect 
that our positions were not as comfortable as 
we had supposed. It came as quite a revelation, 
because up to this time we had been so sure we 

iwere enjoying ourselves. Ovie suggested that 
Sre try propping onr heads one against the 
other. That worked very well until one head 
started to drop off to sleep, when the other head 
would lose its support with a jerk and both 
teads would find themselves wide awake, won- 
lering what had happened. 
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So the night wore itself tmcomfortably away, 
and Hercules sank to his much needed rest — 
if he ever got any — and Pegaans was in the 
zenith. Then even Pegasus began to fade. 
The sky took on a tinge of grey which slowly 
changed to white, and at last it was morning. 

With the first rays of daylight we got down 
and stretcheil the kinks out of our joints. Our 
little car had turned white in the night, for in 
spite of the fire, it was coated with hoar frost. - 

"I'm going to look for a house," I said de- 
terminedly. 

"I know there isn't one," Ovie insisted. 

For ' once he was wrong. There was. A 
short distance beyond the bridge, which all 
night had marked the end of our world, was a 
tiny grey cabin, so much a part of the woods 
that we didn't see it until close upon it. We 
couldn't wait for a more conventional hour, ao 
Ovie gave a loud knock. 

The little old woman who opened the door 
looked as though she had stepped out of a fairy 
tale. And I hope the fairies will be good to 
her, for she certainly did her best for us. All 
she had in the house was black coffee, a couple 
of eggs, and a bit of bread, which she set on the 
table before us as if it were a feast — and indeed 
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it was in her eyes. Up to that moment I had 
never liked coffee, even with cream, but I 
thought this strong black liquid was the most 
delicious drink I had ever tasted. I never saw 
eggs look as small as those did — why we could 
have eaten the whole hen, and asked for the 
rooster! 

What there was, certainly did taste good, and 
Ovie wanted to make our hostess understand 
how much we appreciated, not only the food, but 
her kindness in giving us her own breakfast. 
She refused, however, to take a cent. But when 
she wasn't looking he tucked a bill under his 
plate. 

At sunrise the workmen of the bridge gang 
came with their horses. They were surprised, 
and not altogether pleased, to find us there 
ahead of them. Their boss, indeed, was really 
quite angry with us because we had burned up 
all his wood. But his mood suited Ovie exactly, 
for he was just spoiling for a fight, and sailed 
into that misguided proletarian full speed 
ahead. He ended by threatening to bring suit 
against the construction company for not hang- 
ing oat red lanterns. This was too much. Tlie 
boss gave in, and told his men to do everything 
Lthey could to help get the car out of the mud: 
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he was only too eager to be rid of ns. So they 
hitched their two-horse-power wa^on to onr 
thirty-horse-power rnnabont and pulled us out 
in a hurry. 

Tired and hungry, and splashed with mud, we 
climbed into the car, and set off toward our 
journey's end — and breakfast. 
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CHAPTEE X 
"bewabb op stkangb maohinbs" 

IT is hard enongh for an aviator's wife to 
be philosophical, even when her husband 
limits his activities to his own airplane. 
But when he begins to ti^ out strange machines, 
she needs something besides philosophy. I 
learned more about excitement at the Nassau 
flying field than I had ever known before. And 
yet when I got there I thought we were going 
to have a nice, restful time. 

The Aviary where the birdmen lived, was a 
little house which Ex-Lieut.-Govemor Wood- 
Tuff had fitted out for them with every possi- 
ble comfort, even to a maid and butler from his 
own establishment. Everjrthing in the Aviary 
was new and pretty, and very different from the 
golden oak and Nottingham lace of our earlier 
home in Queens. 

The aviation field was as smooth and green 
as a piece of velvet. A long row of hangars 
with electric lights and roomy work benches 
bordered two sides of the aerodrome. The 
sheds were painted green and each one had a 
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large white number on it so that every bird 
knew the minnte it alighted in jnst which cage 
it belonged. Flags were flying from the hang- 
ars, which gave a holiday air to the whole 
place. 

A more varied set of aviators could not well 
be imagined than those who lived at the Aviary. 
There was Tom Sopwith, the Englishman, with 
his sister; also Cromwell Dixon, the diripbl© 
boy, and little Mr. and Mrs. James. Here alone 
were three sharp contrasts. Then there was 
Blanche Scott, a jolly, happy-go-lucky girl who 
lived in a sort of sky parlor at the top of the 
house. Being one of Captain Baldwin's pupils 
she operated a Ked Devil, and was one of the, 
few really expert women flyers. "Curiey 
"Webster was a pleasant young fellow with a 
mop of khaki-colored ringlets which gave him 
his name. "Cnrley" was absolutely sure that 
if he could only be allowed to take an airplane 
up he would flnd some means of keeping it there 
till he was ready to come down. Day after 
day he wandered around the hangars watching 
hungrily as the machines were taken out. Once 
in a while he was permitted to help the mechan- 
ics push an airplane to or from the aviation 
field, an event which made him radiant with. 
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joy. Today he is one of the chief instructors 
in the Bnrgess camp, for he not only learned 
to fly, but, what is not so easy, he learned how 
to teach others. 

At the head of everything, and the moving 
epirit of it all, was Governor Woodruff. Sel- 
dom a day went by that he and his beautiful 
young wife did not appear on the field. Bat 
his enthusiasm did not stop there, for it was 
through his generosity that this ideal aerodrome 
was made possible. 

It was the custom for Society to turn out 
every afternoon between four and six to see 
the flying. Gradually Society began to take it 
into its head that it would like to do a little 
flying on its own account; and proceeded to do 
BO at fifty dollars a fiy. I shall never forget 
the terror of one poor leader of the smart set, 
who felt that she was obliged to go up because 
all her friends were doing it. It was the thing, 
and must be done, however frightened she was. 
Trembling and very white, she climbed into Tom 
Sopwith's Family Bus and shut her eyes. She 
was still trembling and very white when she 
came down, but triumphant. She had flown, 
and she could say that she had flown, and not 
one of her friends could do more than that. 
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I need to wooder if these millionBires, in 

whose colony we fonnd ourselves, realized what 
a pokj- sort of world they lived in. Every blade 
of grass was cut exactly the same length as 
every other blade. The trees, even, seemed to 
have JQst the right number of leaves, perfectly 
matched as to size and shape. I ^d long to get 
into a tangle of briars with vines running riot 
everywhere, and plenty of untidy leaves and 
twigs left lying on the ground. I like things 
wild and free and natural. I hope 1*11 never 
have to be a millionaire. 

But I started to tell how I learned some new 
ways of being frightened. 

A young man, whose name I have forgotten, 
had built himself an airplane along the lines of 
Ovie's Bleriot. He was not an aviator and he 
didn't want to risk his machine — he said noth- 
ing about his life — by trying it out himself. So 
he asked Ovie to test it for him. Ovie, of course, 
was always ready for an adventure, and being^ 
an engineer, was interested in any new machine. 
So he gladly agreed. 

Half-past four in the morning was the time 
set for the trial. It was still quite dark. The 
world looked so peaceful and so sound asleep 
at that hour. We seemed the only beings awake 
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in the nniverse. There was not a bird chirping, 
nor the flatter of a leaf. This was just what 
Ovie wanted for the testing of this new machine 
and why we were getting np while the rest of 
the world still slept. 

tl say "we" as though he couldn't have made 
the test without me, and that was the way I al- 
ways felt about his flying. I wanted to be there 
to see just what was happening. I could no 
more have stayed away when I knew that he 
was going up in a strange machine — or any 
machine, for that matter — than I could have 
operated one myself. I used to go because I 
was afraid to stay away. Somehow I felt that 
my very presence helped, and indeed it did, for 
it helped me tremendously. And he said it 
helped him. 
Just as the day was breaking we set out for 
ftthe aviation field. A heavy mist had settled 
Bdown upon the world. It clung closely to the 
ground and the grass was reeking wet and white. 
The mist was so heavy that we could see only 
a few yards before us. Instantly it took me 
back to that night on shipboard, when I had 
stood in the bow with the same companion, little 

K earning that he was soon to be my husband, 
e had been married now only about two 
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months. It seemed to me cfaat I had lived a life- 
time in that short period, there had been so 
many and ^ach thr illing experiences. Already 
Ovie had faced and conquered death so many 
times. Even this morning held its problems, 
with a new and ontried machine before ns. For 
an instant I wished that we coold be like or- 
dinary mortals, in a qniet little home of om 
own, li-ring a oattiral. normal existence, instead 
of always being in the very jaws of death. 

By this time we had reached onr hangar i 
found the mechanics waiting for as. They hai 
already wheded the spotless new machine « 
into the mist. 

"I'll jnst make a few hops,** Ovie observe^ 
carelessly. "No sense in going np very hi^ 
in a plane that's not been proved." 

After inspecting every stmt and wire in thi 
machine, as well as the wings and motor, ] 
climbed into the seat and gave the signal ia 
start. I had become fairly nsed to seeing 1 
fly away in his monoplane, and had grown ) 
feel a confidence in his old Dragonfly, but li 
seemed strange to see him leave the earth i 
something else. It reminded me of the Belmoni 
Park days when he made his first flights and ] 
had my first fears. It seemed as though I had! 
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to leam all over again how to be an aviator's 
wife. 

The sun had now broken through the mist so 
that I could follow Ovie's movements. The 
monoplane staggered across the field. The 
reeling gait showed me that something was 
wrong, but as long as the machine stayed on 
the ground I did not worry. When it began 
to rise, though, swaying drunkenly from side 
to side, I became really anxious. It had not 
gone very far nor very high, when up came its 
tail and the airplane went plunging down head 
first. I can still see that tail, silhouetted black 
against the sky. The machine turned a com- 
plete somersault at the far end of the field 
and landed on its back. 

Captain Baldwin, and the owner of the air- 
plane, had come over from a neighbouring aero- 
drome. They rushed me into the Captain's 
auto and we tore across the field. It seemed 
the longest ride I had ever taken. Fifteen, 
twenty, thirty seconds, and no sign of Ovie! 
I knew that if he were alive and able to move 
he would make some motion to reassure me. 
If he had been thrown out as the machine went 
over, he would have been lying on the ground in 
plain sight. I decided that he must have prao- 
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tised what he always preached and stuck to tha 
machine. 

"When we stopped beside the plane I came as 
near fainting as I ever did in my life. There 
lay Ovie, pinned beneath the monoplane, hia • 
face resting in a pool of blood. One of the hori- 
zontal bars of the landing chassis was pressing 
down upon his back so that he couldn't move. 
When they raised the machine and drew Ovie 
carefully out from under it, I was afraid to 
look. There was no telling how terribly he 
might be injured. He might even be— 
couldn't look. 

Imagine my relief when Ovie jumped to his 
feet and said cheerfully, "My, but I thought 
you people would never get here!" There be 
stood, none the worse for the experience except 
for a nose bleed. "Great stunt of mine, stick- 
ing to the machine ! Wouldn 't I have had a nieft' 
little sail through the air if that somersault had 
thrown me out ! Say, old man, I 'm sorry about 
your bus. The control stuck, and when I used 
force it gave way and went over too far.' 

When Glenn Curtis heard of the accident he 
sent Ovie a telegram, "Beware of strangft^ 
machines." But it did no good. 

Ovie didn't seem to appreciate in the least 
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what a narrow escape he had had, nor what a 
scare he had given ns. Evidently he regarded 
the whole thing as an interesting scientific ex- 
periment. What would you do with a man like 
thatt 
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Tan dbaqonfly's double 

OVIE always did have an imagination. 
I had not been married long before 
I discovered that he was a dreamer. 
He loves to dream dreams, but he is also prac- 
tical enough to put a foundation under his 
dreams and make them come true. So, one day, 
when Governor Woodruff was looking for some- 
one to carry the first U. S. aerial mail, Ovie be- 
came immediately interested. 

"Is this the first time it has ever been carried 
in America?" he asked eagerly, 

"The very first," Governor Woodruff as- 
sured him. 

Then Ovie's imagination began to work. He 
looked ahead several years and could see aerial 
mail routes established all over the country. 
He knew when that time came that he would 
like to remember that he had been the pioneer 
of them all — the very first postman to cut a 
pathway through the air. 

So Ovie offered his services and had the 
honour of being the first U. S. aerial mail 
To make his title absolutely secure, 
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Postmaster-General Hitchcock in person swore 
ihim in "to support the Constitution of the 

■ United States, defend the mails," etc. 

For days he carried a big seventy-five-pound 
fbag of letters from Nassau Boulevard to Mine- 
l ola. This was not ao easy as it sounds, because 
I he had to balance the bag on his knees while 
' he was steering with his feet, and could only 
peep over it for an occasional ghmpse at the 
wobbly horizon. 

The postmaster at Mineola used to stand in 

fthe centre of the field and wave a red flag. 

I "When Ovie got five hundred feet above him, he 

I aimed at the waiting official and dropped the 

[bag, which always broke and scattered the 

lletters far and wide. This seemed to me a 

ffunny way of "defending the mails," but Ovie 

said that it was necessary, as he did not dare 

make a landing with the bag on his knees. The 

envelopes bearing the postmark, "U. S. Aerial 

.Mail Station No. 1" afterward brought five 

I dollars a piece. 

Every one present wanted to send a letter or 

■ post card by Ovie when he left the aerodrome 
iwith his first bag of aerial mail. A post office 

jeen established in a tent on the field, and 
: was a sudden rush for stamps and postals. 
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The large leather mail bag was filled to bursting 
and was handed up to the aerial mail carrier. 
The airplane was started, and with a feeling 
that we were watching history in the making, 
we saw it rise, and disappear in the distance. 

A few minutes later, an airplane exactly like 
our Bleriot, even to the figure 13 on its tail, 
arose from in front of the hangars, lurching 
drunkenly. I immediately recognized the 
monoplane as a copy of the Dragonfly which 
had been made for the transcontinental flight 
that Ovie was planning. I thought it strange 
for the machine to be in the air, as I felt sure- 
that no one had been authorized to take it out. 
Even if I had not known that Ovie was miles' 
away, I would have realized instantly that ha 
was not the aviator at the wheel of the unsteady 
craft. 

Only those immediately in front of the hang- 
ars noticed the plane leave the ground, aa th« 
attention of the spectators was concentrated oit 
a bomb-throwing contest in progress at the time. 
As soon as the monoplane was well in the air, 
however, word went round that Ovie had re- 
turned from his first trip with the mail. 

Around the aerodrome, still rising, came this 
craft numbered 13, which almost every one ex- 
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V.cept me thouglit was the machine they had seen 
■ leave the field a few minutes before with Earle 
Ovington, the first oflScial mail carrier. 

The airplane rose higher and higher, and in 
turning one of the pylons — the posts set out to 
mark the course — the aviator banked the ma- 
chine sharply, while trying to climb at the same 
time. Now any one who understands even the 
rudiments of flying knows that this should 
never be done. In turning, where steep bank- 
ing is required, the aviator should either keep 
his machine on an even keel, or else allow it to 
descend slightly. Every aviator on the field 
who saw the attempt mast have been surprised 
that one of Ovie's experience should try such 
a foolhardy undertaking. 

Suddenly the machine tipped far over in the 
deadly side-slip. Down it shot, wholly out of 
control. Within two hundred feet of the 
ground it swung round and made a straight 
nose dive. "With a loud crash of splintering 
wood, above which we could hear a cry of agony, 
the thousand pound airplane and its pilot stmck 
the ground near the grand-stand. We knew 
that the aviator must be dead. No machine 
could have struck Hke that without instantly 
killing the man at the controls. 
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Standing np prommently from the wreckage 
was the tail, and on it, in large black figures, 
13. 

"It's Ovington!" passed like wildfire from 
one month to another, as officials and newspaper 
men made a dash for the scene of the accident 

So great was the shock to me that I didn't 
for moment grasp the difference between my 
viewpoint and that of the other spectators. ] 
knew it wasn't Ovie, and yet praetieally every- 
one else at the meet thought it was, 

Women rushed to me with tears in their eyes 
and tried to console me for my loss. One- 
woman was almost in hysterics. 

Governor W'oodruff's sister was the first to' 
reach me, and putting her arms about me said 
in a shaky voice, "My poor child, come with 
me." 

"But it isn't Ovie," I protested. 

She must have thought the shock had nn^ 
hinged my mind. 

"Really it isn't," I insisted. "He left the 
field ten minutes ago and has not yet returned* 
I saw this machine leave the hangars not three 
minutes before the accident. It isn't Ovii 
Dragonfly at all, I tell you, but one of the Ameri- 
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can imitationg made for him to use in hia flight 
across the continent." 

The news spread, and it was soon found that 
the nnfortonate man was a novice named 
Clark, who had not yet received his pilot's li- 
cense. He had been allowed to take the machine 
out on a misunderstanding. Clark originated 
the hair-raising circus performance of riding 
a motorcycle inside an iron cage, and seemed to 
think that because he had nerve for that feat, 
he was qualified to fly. He did not realize that 
■while good nerve is necessary in a successful 
aviator, judgment and discretion are equally 
essential. 

Poor fellow," said a reporter, "he did come 
down hard. I've just been looking at the dents 
that his teeth made in the brass gasoline tank." 
Suddenly we heard the roar of a motor above 
our heads, and looked np to see the Dragonfly. 
Ovie landed without knowing what had hap- 
pened, and naturally was surprised to find him- 
self the centre of an excited group. They pat- 
ted him on the back and wrung his bands as they 
told him how glad they were that he was still 
alive. He couldn't grasp the situation. Of 
course he was alive. Why shouldn't he beT 
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"What are yon fellows giving me?" lie finally 
asked. 

They told him of the smash. Then of poor 
Clark's death, and how everybody thought it 
was his own. He looked over to the edge of the 
crowd where I was standing. "Did you think 
so toot" his eyes asked anxiously. I shook my 
head and he looked relieved. I could almost 
hear him mutter "Thank the Lord!" Then 
somebody slapped him on the back. "Gee, 
Ovington, but I'm glad you're alive!" 

"So am I," said Ovie with equal enthusiasm; 
"And I'm glad the rest of you feel the same 
way about it. It's darn nice of you." 

Wherever we went that day he was welcomed 
aa one juat back from the dead. It began to 
get on my nerves. 

"Tou will be careful, won't you, dear! 



"Always am, girl," he answered indiflfer- 
ently. "Too bad about poor old Clark." 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE PLIGHT THAT FAILED 



LL our time now was spent in getting 
ready for the transcontinental flight. 

. Hearst had offered fifty thousand 
dollars to the first man to fly from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. Ovie, of conrse, meant to be that 
man. There were ten others who had similar 
expectations, but so far we had not heard of 
any one's starting. A manager was engaged, a 
private train arranged for, and two extra me- 
chanics added to our staff, making five in all. 
Naturally, Ovie would have preferred using 
his old reliable Dragonfly, bat he couldn't get 
the extra parts for it in time because it was a 
French machine. On a long trip like that he 
would have to be prepared for a good many 
emashes, as there was no telling where he would 
have to land. If his engine stopped he was just 
as likely as not to come down in a tree. So, 
when an American manufacturer offered to 
supply him with a copy of the Dragonfly and 
enough spare parts to make two machines, he 
accepted the proposition. Another firm placed 
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Ike BeeneaTT eogiiies at Ms disposal. Thest 
«agnH0 were copies of his Gnome, and the mono 
plane ms supposed to be a duplicate of 1 
Bleriot 

I felt as thon^ be had turned traitor to the 
Dragonfly, and I am snre be had more than o 
regret himself when the American imitation ap- 
peared. It lacked the fine workmanship and 
finis.h of the French machine. A casual ob- 
server might not be able to tell it from the Drag- 
onfly, bat any one who knew the least thing 
abont airplanes — even an aviator's wife — could 
see the difference at once. And from the firs^ 
Alfred had no confidence in the engine i 
would have nothing to do with it. 

"When an airplane is being made ready foi 
an important event, the mechanics go aboal 
their work as though they were grooming dow 
a race horse. But all that I had ever seen them 
do before was as nothing to the way they toile4 
now. From early morning until late at nighl 
they were hovering over the machine. Thej 
made the smallest changes with the minuted 
care, sometimes taking hours over the propel 
adjustment of a single wire. I thought that 1 
had already spent a large part of my tima 
among the airplanes, but we fairly lived in th0 
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hangar now, arriving soon after the mechanics 
and never leaving until they snapped the lock 
on the door. 

So long aB Ovie had decided to undertake the 
coast-to-coast trip I gave him only encourage- 
ment. But I had many misgivings. I dreaded 
the thought of seeing him go off each morning 
never knowing where he would land, and not 
being there to see what happened to him when 
he did. His plan was to keep going until his 
power gave out. When his fuel tank was empty 
he would have to come down, wherever he hap- 
pened to be. It would be different from any- 
tliing he had ever done before. Often I felt 
tempted to speak to him about it, but deter- 
mined not to put more obstacles in his way than 
were already there. 

I was to follow Ovie 's airplane in our special 
with the manager, five mechanics, a mov- 
■picture man, a post-card photographer, and 
several reporters. At first I hoped that I would 
be able to keep his monoplane in sight most of 
the way, and even travel beneath it. But I gave 
up the idea when I realized that it would be 
impossible for the fastest train to keep up with 
an airplane. I began to dread the trip more 
than ever. I could see myself sitting at the 
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wiiidov looking out at the Seeting landscape 
and wondering about Ovie. Hour after hour 
would pass in the same uncertainty. At eve- 
ning I might receive a telegram, announcing, 
periu^M, that he had smashed. My heart failed 
me as I imagined a whole month of such days 
of auxiet^' stretching before me. But I have 
ahnys been glad that X said notliing. 

"When the plane was wheeled from the hangar 
it looked as new and dazzling as the Dragonfly 
in its prime. But when the machine took the air 
I could see that something was wrong. The 
tail was much lower than it should have been, 
and the motor didn't sound like our big Onome. 
As the tail dropped lower and lower the plane 
swayed in a drunken fashion. Then the nose 
pointed downward, headed straight for earth. 
We could see, even from where we were, that 
the landing was a bad "pancake." 

We were not long in getting there, as we had 
<mly a short distance to go. I knew at once, by 
the way Ovie jumped from the machine, that he 
had not been hurt. "What was the mattert 
we all wanted to know. 

"Looks as if she were too heavy," Ovie re- 
plied. * ' That 's the trouble with American, 
manufacturers when they copy foreign ma- 
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chines. They 'improve' the planes which they 
try to imitate uatil they won't leave the ground, 
and if they do go up they are poor flyers. But 
this airplane may not be properly adjusted. 
I'll give it the benefit of the doubt. We are go- 
ing to try raising the tail a little more, and that 
may make some difference." 

The nest day the tail was raised, then it 
was lowered, then a happy medium between the 
two was tried, hut the machine would not fly 
any better than before. It would start up as 
though it were going to the clouds, but when 
fifty feet in the air would drop heavily to earth. 
The engine heated because it was over-loaded. 

At each attempt we thought the airplane had 
been properly adjusted and was at last ready 
for the trip. Each morning I packed our suit- 
eases — the trunks were on board the special 
train — getting ready for the start which we ex- 
pected to make before dark. And every eve- 
ning I unpacked our luggage again, taking 
out just enough things to last us one more 
night. 

An amusing article appeared about this time 
in one of the papers, though I didn't think it 
I funny then. Ovie said, "It was certainly one 
." It was headed: 
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"Ovington Soars, then Alights for the Thir- 
teenth Time, ' ' and went on to say : 

"Earle Ovington is aviating in the directioa 
of the Pacific coast at a speed that would make 
a snail giddy with envy. The last bulletin re- 
ceived today from the Nassau aerodrome an- 
nounced that he had made thirteen starts, kiss- 
ing his wife good-bye thirteen times, and that 
she would no sooner get her handkerchief out 
for a gentle little cry than down Ovie would 
come for another kiss and another start. 

"While admitting his devotion for his bride, 
the young birdman denied that he had coma 
down because he couldn 't bear to go ahead with- 
out just one more kiss. It was the engine V 
fault entirely, be said, or if it was not the engine, 
it was the propeller or one of the wings, or a 
tail feather, or something of the sort. 

"Bulletin number 683 dealing with Oving^ 
ton's coast-to-coast flight, announced that he 
Bud an entire staff of monoplane surgeons wer» 
at work, but had failed to diagnose the malady. 
On the ground everything would go beautifully, 
but once the machine was up it instantly con- 
tracted asthma, croup, or carbureter laryngitis. 

' ' When he took tbe air on his thirteenth start, 
Ovington thought his magic number might lift 
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the 'hoodoo' that seems to have settled on all 
aerial transcontinental toariats who have been 
going up and coming down for the past month. 

" 'Thirteen is my lucky number,' he said, 
then he jumped aboatd his chariot and soared 
skyward — but he didn't soar long. He vol- 
planed to earth within a few rods of where he 
started. 

That "hoodoo" stieka closer than alampry 

'1,' he said gloomily. Then he whistled to his 
little bunch of mechanics. According to last ac- 
counts they were performing an operation for 
monoplane appendicitis." 

The time for starting the contest closed next 
day, and still the machine was not ready. Ovie 
realized that immediate action was necessary 
and told rae that he must leave that afternoon 
for Governor's Island, so as to make an early 
start from there the following morning. 

The airplane had been made much lighter and 
a new motor had been installed, which we felt 
would probably overcome the difficulties. 
About three o'clock the machine was wheeled 
out for its final start, and Ovie took his place 
at the controls more confidently than he had for 
several days. 

Alfred tamed the propeller and Ovie gave the 
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men at the tail the signal to let go. To avoid 
the expected onrush of the machine Alfred 
jumped out of the way, but he needn 't have been 
in such a hurry, for it would not budge, even 
on the ground. The engine had to be taken all, 
to pieces and then put together again — the work 
of several hours. But Ovie BtUl had hopes of 
getting off before night. 

Hour after hour I sat iu our little runabout,, 
waiting. The sun sank low in the western shy 
and disappeared, but the airplane did not seem. 
any nearer ready than it had been before. We 
went home to dinner and came back to the field 
after dark, bringing a big china wash-pitchet 
of coffee, some beefsteak, and bread and butter^ 
which the mechanics stopped long enough to 
eat, then hurried back to their work. 

It was midnight before the airplane wai( 
finally pronounced ready, and my heart almost 
stopped beating when Ovie announced that hd 
intended to start at once, by moonlight. To ba 
sure, the moon was full and round and big, but 
not big enough for such a trip, I knew that it 
would be worse than useless to say anything, so 
I kept still. But one of the newspaper boys^ 
who had been waiting for hours for the atar^ 
did his beat to persuade Ovie not to take f" 
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^m.8k. I think he really would have made the 
^attempt, though, if the moon had not suddenly 
gone under a cloud. As it was, we went back 
to the Aviary — where I was beginning to be 
ashamed to show my face, having said good- 
■ibye so many times — to get what sleep we could 
ptefore the early start the following morning. 
Next day we found ourselves more than ever 
in the public eye. A moving-picture man ar- 
rived and ground out pictures of us from the 
moment we sat down to breakfast until the act- 
ual start was made. It was anything but pleas- 
ant to eat our usually quiet meal with that con- 
tinual grind, grind, grind, recording every bite 
we took. The little camera man photographed 
us as we set off for the field in the car, and made 
a running jump onto the step in order to go 
with us and be on hand so that he could get a 
picture of our arrival. 

Gifts again poured in on my aviator husband ; 
three first-aid outfits for use in case of a smash; 
three thermos bottles for hot, cold, or medium 
drinkables ; a five pound box of chewing gum, 
which we never chewed; a thousand cigarettes, 
which we never smoked; and several cases of 
champagne, which we never had a chance to 
drink. 
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One concern gave Ovie a lifebelt, and tMs 
he really could nse. It was similar to the inner 
tube of a tire. A shoe factory offered to supply 
him with all the footgear he eonld wear on the 
trip, which sounded munificent, but, after all, 
Ovie had only two feet, and flying is not hard| 
on one's ahoea. 

The novelty of saying good-bye had begun to 
wear off, so our farewells were brief. One of 
the thermos bottles had been filled with hot 
soup, and a lunch box packed with sandwiches 
enough to feed six hungry men. I strapped 
them to the fuselage myself, so that I eonld feel 
sure that, no matter how far from civilization 
my husband might land, he would be in no im- 
mediate danger of starvation. I had not been 
married long enough to know that Ovie hated 
sandwiches. 

The steam was up in the special train, which 
I had already stocked with enough groceries to 
last twenty people a month. All was in readi- 
ness. A large number of spectators gathered 
to see the start, while a group of reporters took 
down every word that Ovie uttered. The mov- 
ing-picture man foeussed his camera on the 
hangar ready to grind off pictures as soon as 
the airplane was wheeled out. 
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^H Ovie got into his aviation togs and bound the 
^Kfebelt aroond his waist. A crowd of enthusi- 
^Hists swarmed about him, acme of them slipping 
^Betters into his hands to be delivered when he 
preached the Pacific coast. I could not get as 
near as I would have liked because of the merci- 
less camera, but I got as near as I could. 

Ovie came to me at the edge of the crowd, 
where there was no chance for the movie man 
to record our final leave taking. Alfred spun 
the propeller and the engine roared out its read- 
iness in a way it never had before. The ma- 
chine rolled across the grass and in a few 
seconds was in the air, rising like the Dragon- 
fly itself. 

It had not gone far, however, before I noticed 
an unsteadiness, and the tail dropped lower and 
lower. All too well I knew the symptoms of an 
overheated engine. The dropping tail meant 
just one thing — the beginning of the end. A 
moment late Ovie had come down to earth with 
a crash. 

"We hurried over in an automobile. There 
he sat, etiU strapped to his seat, which was now 
on the ground. The entire landing chassis bad 
crumbled beneath him. He was cahnly engaged 
in unscrewing his favourite altimeter from the 
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instrnmeiLt board. As nsoal he was philoso- 
phicaL 

^^Well, IVe done all I can to make this com- 
binaticML fiy. But the Lord never meant it to 
stay in the air, and far be it from me to dispnte 
the matter any longer." 



CHAPTER Xm 

BROKEN WINQS 

I HAVE now come to a part of our history 
which I wish it were not necessary to write. 
Although the big Chicago meet was un- 
questionably the most successful aviation ven- 
ture ever held in this country, the time was so 
filled with dread and anxiety for me that 1 
would like to pass over the whole period as 
though it had never been. Of the thirty-sis 
aviators who flew at Chicago, only five are liv- 
ing today. To be sure, they were not all killed 
» there, but death, or the foar of death, was al- 
TPays present — the competition was so fierce. 
The meet was a great success because there 
were so many machines in the air at once, and 
because there were so many accidents. You 
could never look up without seeing at least a 
dozen airplanes floating around at various 
heights, so that they appeared to be of different 
eizes. At the very top would be a tiny black 
speck, which seemed to be standing still ex- 
cept that now and then it dived into the clouds. 
Bpelow it, a butterfly spread its wings against 
^r 137 
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the sky; and below the bntterfly soared a small 
white bird. Still lower was a very diminutive 
airplane ; then one which had grown a bit 
larger; another larger still; and finally a full- 
aized machine raced round the course, not 
twenty feet above the ground. 

The biplanes of the heavier type went up for 
endurance — length of time in the air — and would 
slowly soar for hours above the field, ignoring 
the events which took place down in the lower 
air. 

The meet was on for twelve days. If it had' 
lasted any longer it would have outlasted me. 
Perhaps, if I had been a spectator from the 
grand-stand instead of one from the hangars, I 
might have enjoyed it, as the races were the 
most thrilling I had ever seen. But because I 
happened to be an aviator's wife, my nerves 
were tense every minute. 

At the end of each day's flying I was an ab- 
solute wreck, and Ovie himself was almost as 
worn-out as I. When night came we would go 
back to the hotel, only a few steps from the 
aerodrome, almost too tired to eat the light 
supper which was served in our rooms. Tumbl- 
ing into bed, we would sleep the sleep of utter 
exhaustion. 
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The Chicago meet was the first in America to 
introdnce racing in the air. Up to that time 
people had been satisfied with mere exhibition 
flying. Men had flown against time, but had 
never flown against each other. There were 
two classes of races at this meet, one for mono- 
planes and the other for biplanes. 

As the first race to be held was for mono- 
planes, Ovie took part. 

"When the starting bomb shot into the air 
three machines were wheeled to the line. The 
contestants — Tom Sopwith, who had replaced 
the defunct Family Bus with a monoplane; 
Bene Simon, and Ovie — all flew French Bleriots, 
though the flyers themselves represented three 
different countries, England, France, and 
America. 

It would have been dangerous to start the 
competitors all at once, so they took the air at 
intervals of twenty seconds, Tom Sopwith first, 
Bene Simon second, and Ovie last. 

The race was twenty laps, each lap being a 
mile. At first the contestants found it difficult 
to turn the sharp corners at each end of the 
elongated track. The airplanes had to be 
steeply banked — tipped up on their sides- 
There was always the danger of their being 
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banked too far and falling' into the deadly side- 
slip. Bene Simon, an expert aerodrome i 
from France, at first took the comers better 
than either Tom or Ovie. But before long they 
got the knack, and the fight was on. 

Boand and round the course the three racers 
tore, each birdman making the turns sharper 
and sharper. Could Ovie, the last to start, hope 
to shorten the gap that separated him from the 
others 1 Every time he passed the pylon near- 
est me I tried to measure the distance. He was 
gaining 1 Slowly but surely the gap grew less. 
More and more steeply he banked on the turns, 
and more and more deftly he straightened hi* 
machine for the stretches. Not an inch did he 
waste. 

I heard a bystander say, "That thirteen boy 
ain't leavin' much paint on them pylons!" 

At the ninth lap Ovie had overtaken the little 
Frenchman and was hard after the flying Eng- 
lishman. Tom, realizing the international char- 
acter of the race, fought every bit of the way, 
and I could tell by Ovie's reckless flying that 
he would not let the Stars and Stripes drag t 
the dost if he could help it. 

Dear old Alfred stood close beside me during 
the whole race, and not for an instant did h({ 
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remove his eyes from the Dragonfly. With 
clenched fists, he noted with the eye of an ex- 
pert technical details and niceties of manipula- 
tion which escaped the rest of us. Now and 
then he would mutter to himself: "Ah, ze 
monsieur, he iss ze bom aviateurl Careful, 
careful, monsieur, not too much on ze bank! 
Tres bien. Ah, magnifique!" 

At the eighteenth lap the Dragonfly's nose 
passed the tail of Sopwith's plane. At the 
grand-stand on the nineteenth lap they were 
abreast. A mighty shout went up from thou- 
sands of throats whose excited owners forgot 
that the drivers of those flying demons were 
deafened by a roar louder than Niagara. I 
oould have screamed with delight when I saw 
Ovie in the last lap gaining inch by inch on his 
rival. He had been flying higher than the 
others and now I realized why — at the finish 
te would coast down and thus gain additional 
Telocity. 

When the two foremost planes came round 
the homestretch with their big engines roaring 
at highest speed, and their drivers crouching 
tensely behind the levers, he was only half a 
dozen feet in the lead, but at least twenty-five 
feet higher than Tom. Within a few hundred 
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feet of the grand-stand Ovie pointed the Draj 
oiifly's ncse for the ground and, keeping on fu] 
power, flashed across the finish line — thi 
winner! 

"Ah, c'est comme j'ai perjse, madame. 
tousan' dolar for monsieur in less zan twentj 
minute!" Alfred beamed with joy. 

A moment later Ovie came striding over tff ■ 
the hangar. "Say, Dell, but that's the king 
of sports!" he exulted. "I've been in all kinds 
of races — foot, hoat, bicycle, motorcycle, am 
automobile — but, believe me, this chasing roun^ 
a small aerodrome and banking at eighty dft* 
grecs makes all the rest look like a SundayJ 
school picnic." 

The races I dreaded most, however, 
those, to the Crib and back. The Crib was j 
pile of rocks three miles out in the lake, anm 
the contestants wore life-preservers so as to 1 
prepared for accidents. A Ciirtiss flyer namecf 
Robinson, who flew a hydro-airplane, spent most 
of his time picking wet aviators out of the lake. 
If a machine was not back a few minutes after., 
it started we always knew what had happened 
It seemed to me that whenever the day came foi 
a race to the Crib the wind was blowing a gala 
Time after time Ovie came hack high and dryj 
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but I never felt sure of hia safety until I saw 
the Dragonfly winging its way homeward. I 
had learned to recognize it at a distance, for 
there was something in the poise of its wings 
that distinguished it from all other airplanes. 

One day it was so windy that no one would 
go up but Ovie, who decided to risk it. He had 
to fight every minute against the gale and was 
tossed about like a ship at sea. The Dragon- 
fly climbed unsteadily into the air and sailed 
out of sight over the lake. I wondered if the 
time wonld ever come when I could look at 
Ovie and feel that he was safe — as safe, at least, 
as other men. Nothing in the world mattered 
to me but his safety, and that was the one thing 
which mattered least to him. His exhibition 
of foolhardiness was witnessed by one of the 
largest crowds of the meet, and as he came back 
out of the misty clouds the people gave him a 
rousing welcome. 

Sometimes, as I sat there alone in the hangar, 
I used to wonder if it were really I ! It would 
be hard to imagine a greater contrast than ex- 
isted between my present life compared with 
the quiet of my Virginia home. There, one day 
followed another in lazy monotony, and practi- 
cally the only changes were those of the seasons. 
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Had it not been for Ovie I would still be in that 
quaint old comer of the world, away from this 
nerve-racking existence, leading the same peace- 
ful life that I did before I went to Paris. Buf 
— there was Ovie. 

"What always threw a damper on things for 
me was the ambulance gliding noiselessly about' 
the field with a doctor and trained nurse aboard, 
and bandages and ointment ready for the worst. 
But even more busy than the ambulance was the 
motor truck provided for hauling wrecked ma- 
chines back to their hangars. 

The number of smashes at the Chicago meet 
was really appalling. They varied from the 
mere breaking of a strut or wire to the demol- 
ishing of a whole airplane. One very spectac- 
ular accident occurred when McCurdy ran his 
machine into some electric light wires. These 
short-circuited on his fuel tank and the gasoline 
exploded, setting fire to the airplane. The 
Dragonfly was in the air at the time, and circled 
round its companion like a bird over its wounded 
mate. By some miracle MeCurdy managed to 
land and escaped unhurt. But the machine, 
which a few minutes before had been soaring 
above our heads as white and pretty as any of 
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hem, was soon nothing but a mass of charred 
wood and t^visted metal. 



There was a hush upon the aviation field, 
ladger had been killed. The ambulance had 
jnst taken his remains to the hospital. The 
tangled wreckage of his machine lay in a heap 
on the ground. We had grown so accustomed 
to seeing accidents without any serious results, 
that we could hardly grasp what had happened. 

Poor little Badger I Death seemed farther 
hremoved from him than from any of the other 
fiyers. He was so young and cheerful, always 
with a smile on his boyish face as he sailed 
round the course in his Bed Devil. He was one 
of Captain Baldwin's pupils and had taken his 
pilot's license the previous week. 

A few minutes before the accident Ovie and 
I were standing in front of our hangar talking 
to a reporter. We were watching the machines, 
when suddenly among all the white ones came 
a streak of crimson, and little Badger went 
flashing by in his Red Devil. He was a reckless 
driver, but chiefly through inexperience — he did 
not realize how little strain his machine would 
stand. As he passed our hangar we saw him 
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swoop to earth, then rise again at an abrupt 
gle. He was doing the I>utch KoU with a stee] 
desocnt, sharp rise, and with the power full oil 
Now that is one of the moat dangerous things 
that can be done — in fact, every experienced 
aviator knows that it is nothing less than court- 
ing death. 

Badger had circled the field and was bat 
again. Having succeeded so well with 
spectacular dip, he decided to make it evei 
steeper, and I trembled to see how sharply he 
tilted his machine toward the earth. Ovie 
turned to the reporter with the brief conameut, 
* ' Some day that boy will get his ! " ] 

The words were hardly out of his mouth whoa* 
the crash came. The airplane was a mass of 
kindling, and the boy lay limp and quiet, face 
down amidst the wreckage. Ovie, who was the 
first to reach his side, lifted him carefully 
his arms and laid him on the grass. With oi 
moan the lad took his last flight. 

Not content with one victim, death visited oi 
field again within the hour. Those who ba] 
pened to be looking at the lake saw a monopli 
poise a thousand feet above it, then shoot do' 
ward. There was a splash, and all was 
A cry broke from the audience. Every oi 
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knew that this was not a mere ducking. No 
human being conld have struck the water with 
such force and have an atom of life left. 

"Word went round that it was Johnston. His 
poor, distracted little wife rushed from one of- 
ficial to another with anxious questions. Some- 
body assured her that her husband was quite 
safe — that he had been picked up by a boat. 
You could see that she was doing her best to 
believe it. There had been so many dives into 
the lake, and so far every aviator had been 
saved. But when she found herself surrounded 
by newspaper men with cameras, she knew that 
something must be wrong. Seven of the black 
boxes were foeussed on her. An official told her 
the truth and her expression of apprehension 
changed to one of horror. At that moment the 
seven cameras clicked. 

Although the first fatality had occurred al- 
most directly in front of the grandstand, and 
the second in plain sight, the spectators, after 
the momentary shock of surprise and fear, were 
soon as interested as ever in the machines 
which continued to circle the course. Indeed, 
I couldn't help feeling that their appetites had 
even been whetted by the excitement, and that 
they were eager for more. Sophisticated Amer- 
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icans though they were, at that moment they 
seemed little better than the audience in a 
Mexican bull ring. I wonder if the processes 
of evolution will ever wipe out our primitive 
longing to witness suffering and death. 



CHAPTER XIV 



THERE came a time when the engine of 
the Dragonfly had to be taken out of the 
machine and overhauled. On that same 
day a five-mile race to the South Shore Country 
Club was called, and Ovie had nothing to fly. 
But his luck still held, at least, we thought it 
was luck then. An aviator who had learned to 
fly with him at Pau had a brand-new Bleriot 
which he wanted Ovie to test. The machine 
was like the Dragonfly except that it had a fifty- 
horse-power engine instead of a seventy, carried 
two passengers instead of one, and was marked 
ten instead of thirteen. 

One of the newspaper men wanted Ovie to re- 
lease some carrier pigeons during bis flight, 
an experiment never before attempted. The 
birds, with notes tied to their feet, were shut 
in a basket, which Ovie fastened behind hia 
seat before he started. This feature of the 
flight was to be kept secret, and when the other 
reporters asked what was in the basket Ovie 
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laughed and told them it was his dinner. They 
joked about his appetite and said he mnst be 
planning to land on a desert island. 

The race was called and one machine after 
another started out. Then Ovie's turn came. 
Except for the number on the taU of the mono- 
plane it looked like his own Bleriot, Bat when 
it left the gromid I saw the difference. Being 
a two-passenger machine and carrying only one, 
it was not so well balanced as the Dragonfly, and 
I missed the reliable roar of Ovie 's more power- 
ful Gnome. 

No sooner did he get up than he had engine 
trouble and had to come down again for another 
start, a thing that had never happened in the 
Dragonfly. I think he expected something to 
go wrong. Before he went up again he told 
me not to worry if he was slow in getting back^ 
as he might have to land. He got off at last 
and I watched him out of sight. 

One by one the machines returned, until it 
was time for Ovie. With field glasses I tried 
to distinguish him on the horizon ; but minutes 
passed and nothing appeared. I waited so long 
that it seemed foUy to wait any longer, and yet 
what else was there to do? I could only wait 
and watch and hope, At last, even hope died 
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out, and I hurried to the telephone booth at 
headquarters, knomng that if Ovie had landed 
he would send me a message as soon as possi- 
ble. Sure enough, an official told me of his 
landing on a lawn near the clubhouse. He had 
sent word not to worry, that he was all right. 

At first I was satisfied, almost, until I realized 
that I hadn't heard his voice myself. They 
had told Mrs. Johnston, too, that her husband 
■was safe, even while they were removing his 
body from the lake, I determined to call up 
the clnbbouae myself and try to speak to Ovie. 

So eager was I to get to a 'phone that I 
thought of nothing else, and was startled when 
some one spoke to me. I looked up to find a 
newspaper man focusing his camera on my face. 

"Just a moment, Mrs. Ovington, we want to 
take your picture." 

Then cameras sprang up all about me, and 
suddenly I found myself the centre of the same 
group which had crowded about poor Mrs. 
Johnston. Did they think that Ovie would not 
come back, and did they want my picture for 
the same reason that they had wanted hers? 
I felt faint and sick at first, and weak in the 
knees. Then a wave of anger swept away my 
fear and I turned furiously at bay. 
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K dK Iht «v to fltt hofed ad nDed I 
I flHudr wpt far jo^. nen I beard i& 
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wt. Tep^. gat a ^rkiiig in the la^ 
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Ifiadt As i£ I eonld snad any thing afti 
ttaAt Isfctppcd^toa^rDOBaiidhadalitti 
teaUM* pwtr al H MTadf. 

Late ttak b«^ a atiaage man in a lumti 
aostame, vitk a banffle swang over his shonldfl 
«n a stadt, strolfed into n^ room and voke i 
oot of a sotmd ^eep. 

"Don't yoa tnow your own husbandt" '. 
asked in a grieved voice. 

"What's in that bnndlef" 

*'Clothe6 — mine. Gee. bot they're wetV 
While he was festooning them abont the foral 
ture to dry, he told me what had happened. 
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"That motor never did act right from the 
start," he gruinbled. "Slowed down, several 
times. I thought it might fail any minute, so 
I got up as high as I could." 

"What did you do that for?" 

"So I'd have a wide choice of landing places. 
I kept well out over the water, too. You've 
no idea what a mixture of whirlpools and wind 
eddies there are over those Chicago sky- 
scrapers." 

He got hi.s old calabash off the mantel and, 
dropping into a chair, began to smoke. 

I threw a pillow at him. "Go on, talk!" 

He put the pillow behind his head and 
stretched his feet out with a sigh of content- 
ment. "Where was I? Oh, then, when I was 
about two thousand feet up that half-baked 
Gnome went dead. Of course there was only 
one thing to do — " 

"Go down," I said. 

"Say, you're getting to be some aviator!" 
he chuckled. "Funny, but you know the first 
, thing I thought of when that engine croaked?" 
■ ' ' Me ? " I asked hopefully. 
H ' * Not this time, girlie. Don 't get jealous. It 
Kwas those poor little pigeons shut in the baske* 
Elwhind me. If I fell in the water they'd be 
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to steer with one 
of the basket with 
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I let myself be thrown oat I'd either be tanglecl 
in the wires and drowned as Johnston was, ( 
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hurt by stritmg the propeller. I didn 't unstrap 
my safety belt until I was within thirty feet of 
the lake." 

'When you didn't come back the photo- 
graphers tried to take my picture," I faltered. 

Ovie hauled himself out of the chair, and 
removing his pipe came over and sat on the side 
of the bed. 

' ' The good die yonng, and I 'm still here, ' ' was 
all he said. But he gave my hand a little 
squeeze, and I knew he understood. 

"Please go on and tell me the rest." 

"Just before I hit the water I let go the 
controlling lever, and grabbed the seat with both 
hands. Barely had time to take a deep breath 
when over I went like a flash, still sitting in the 
seat but with the machine on top of me. Say, 
do you know I wasn't the least bit excited I I 
opened my eyes and saw the yellow fuselage of 
my plane floating on the water — it floats like a 
cork, you know, because of the air between the 
iwing surfaces. There were some wires in front 
of me, and I pulled myself between them and 
got clear of the machine and bobbed up to the 
surface. Remember, I'd wound the inner tube 
of a motor cycle tire round me before I left, 
and it proved a good life preserver." 
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"My, but I'm glad I made you put it on!" 
"Just as if I couldn't swLm! Pretty soon I 
climljed up on top of the airplane and sat astride 
the fuselage. I was only five hundred feet fronk 
shore, and I could see the people running up 
and down the beach, shouting, and waving their 
arms. A couple of men started out in a small 
boat to get me, but as the boat had only one oaS 
they kept going in a circle. When I landed 
everybody came crowding up, cheering and 
wringing my hand, though I must say 
clothes needed it more. I called for vol- 
unteers to go into the water and bring the 
airplane ashore, and got all I wanted. It took 
us only a few minutes to turn the big machine 
over and carry it way up the beach. A lot of 
boys were scampering round as if a circus had 
just come to town. One of them ran up and 
L cried, 'Say, ndster, when your machine struck 

H de water I seen a couple of boids flop ont. ' ' 

H "Good ! Those pigeons; they were save) 

B after all," I said. 

■ "By George, but they are a bunch of goM 
B fellows at that club! Everybody gave me th< 

■ glad hand, from the president to the janitor, 
K Even the ehef had to come in and shake hands 
^K with me before he'd give me anything to t 
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— ^and I was hungry enough to eat an ossified 
cab horse. But he certainly gave me one swell 
feed, after they^d dressed me up in the stray 
clothes from some of the lockers. Lucky it 
wasn't a women's club,'' he mused. 

**Yes, wasn't it?" I agreed. ''Now," I 
added, ''I hope you'll be satisfied to keep to 
your own machine." 

My incorrigible husband got up and stretched 
himself. ''I'm not so sure about that. All the 
fun I 've ever had has been in the other fellow 's 
plane." 



CHAPTER XV 



OVBB THBEE STATES — ^AND HOUB I 

AND now comes the day of the great td* 
state race, a day that was to be tinlite 
any I had ever lived through before; 
I was to watch Ovie sail away oat of my sight, 
knowing that he would be far above the clouds 
for hours and that I could only follow him on the 
map. 

More perfect weather for an airplane t&oH 
could not have been ordered, for no one wonlcf 
have known how to improve it. The sky 
deep blue, clear as crystal, with a few light 
clouds. There was the tang of early September 
in the air, a hint of the coming fall. 

Long before noon, the time which had been 
set for the start, the largest crowd that bad ever 
gathered on the aerodrome at Squantum packed 
the grand-stand and overflowed into the bleaohr 
ers. The surrounding country was fairly bla< 
with people, and even the harbour was speckled 
with heavily laden boats. I was told that over 
in Boston the roofs were covered with men, 
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women, and children, all with eyes turned 
toward the aviation field. 

For this was to he the greatest crosa-conntry 
race ever held in America, and, indeed one of 
the most notable events in the early history of 
aviation. The course was from Boston to 
Nashua, New Hampshire; to Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; to Providence, Rhode Island; then 
home a^ain to Boston — just a hundred and 
eighty-sis miles as the crow flies. There were 
two divisions, one for monoplanes and one for 
biplanes. The prizes totaled seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, the prize for the win- 
ning monoplane being ten thousand. 

There were less than a dozen flyers at the 
Sqnantnm meet, but among them were Harry 
Atwood, Tom Sopwith, the reckless daredevil 
Beachy, who was later killed in California, and 
Eugene Ely, his pal, also killed shortly after- 
ward during what he had intended to be his 
farewell flight. The English aviator, Grahame- 
White, was also there — a reserved, good-look- 
ing fellow whom none of us got to know very 
well. 

Of these there were only four entrants to the 
race : Harry Atwood in his Burgess-Wright 
biplane, Lieut. T. D. Milling with a machine of 
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the same make, Arthur Stone in a Queen mono- 
plane, and Earle Ovington in the Dragonfly. 
After going over the course in an automobile, 
the others, including Grahame-White, had de- 
cided that it was too risky, and refused to enter 
the contest. 

Ovie was to be the first to start, and therr 
was a hush as he put on his bebnet, heavy coat, 
and Ufe-preserver. My throat felt tense and 
my mouth dry. I realized suddenly that {his 
was the beginning of the long journey which ] 
had been dreading for days. It was almost 
more than I could bear. I wondered miserably; 
why I had ever let things go so far. Never 
once had I tried to dissuade him. Now it ^ 
too late. Fate had already taken matters ot^ 
of my hands. 

Then Ovie came to me at the edge of tin 
crowd and I knew there was still a chance tO 
stop him. But when I saw his beaming face 1 
hadn't the heart to try. 

"Be brave, dear," he said, as 1 
good-bye. "For," he added, enthusiasm burft 
ing in his eyes, "we're bound to win, girll" 

I managed to smile a little as he climbed intd 
the machine. Then I saw Alfred spin the big 
pi-opeller to start the engine. 
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The powerful Gnome sputtered till it got into 
its stride. Then it settled into the reassuring 
roar I had come to know so well. And dear 
old Alfred, who had spent the whole night be- 
fore the race tuning up his pet, smiled and 
nodded approvingly. 

**Ze moteur is pairfect, monsieur/' he said. 

Amidst all the excitement of the start Ovie 
was easily the calmest person on the field. 
After listening a moment to the motor he ex- 
amined the two little inverted glass cups of his 
oil indicator to be sure that the castor oil was 
circulating through the engine. His electric 
tachometer told him that the propeller was cut- 
ting the air at the rate of over fourteen hundred 
revolutions a minute. Then he moved the rud- 
der bar with his feet, turning as he did so to see 
that the rudder obeyed its controls. He even 
cut off his ignition to prove that this emergency 
device was ready for instant action. 

Giving me a last look, Ovie raised his hand. 
This was a signal to the men who were holding 
the Dragonfly to the ground against the pull of 
the powerful engine and rapidly revolving pro- 
peller. With one accord they let go and the 
monoplane leaped forward. After rolling 
across the field for about a hundred yards it 
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rose into the air. Ovie waved a joyous fare- 
well as he went skyward, and the great crowd 
answered with a resounding cheer. I realized 
that the trial had come. 

I swallowed hard and tried to choke back the 
tears. What would the day bring forth? I 
had visions of disaster and of forced landings 
in strange places. But I resolutely put aside 
my foars and determined at least to do my part 
by beeping up my courage. 

One by one the other machines started, until 
they were all on their way. 

The minute they were out of sight I took up 
my quarters in the small tent which served as a 
telegraph booth for official news about the con- 
testants of the race. 

People came and peered at me through the 
folds of the tent as though I were some queer 
caged animal. I must have been a strange, en- 
grossed figure as I sat poring over a map of the 
coarse, tensely following every report that came 
over the wires. Sometimes a well-meaning in- 
dividual would thrust his head inside the tent 
and ask: 

"Worried, Mrs. OvingtonV 

"Oh, no," I would reply, as lightly as I could, 
looking up only long enough to answer, for the 
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telegraph instrument was eliclring all the time 
and I didn't want to miss a word that was com- 
ing over the wires. As fast as the message 
was taken down a man with a megaphone 
shouted it to the four corners of the great en- 
closure. 

"Ovington is now flying over Lynn!" and 
everybody from Lynn would rise and shout at 
the honour that was being done their city. This 
big, friendly crowd was always ready to cheer 
over any bit of good news that came in. And 
you could feel their disappointment when word 
came that Atwood and Stone had dropped out 
of the race. The two flyers had had engine 
trouble. This left Ovie the only entrant in the 
monoplane class, for the other machine that was 
still flying, Lieutenant Milling's, was a biplane. 
So, instead of being a question of who would 
finish first, it became simply a question of who 
would finish at aU. 

Close on the heels of the report that Ovie had 
landed at Nashua, the first stop, came his mes- 
sage to me: "Landed in fine shape. Feeling 
bully. Motor best ever." No sooner had I 
flashed back the answer: "Good for you, Ovie. 
Keep it up," than I heard the megaphone man 
announcing the news to the people. How they 
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did cheer I Jnst as if he were there to hear 
them. Besides the reports every few minutea 
from the places over which he was flying, cama 
my messages from Ovie himself from the three 
cities CB route. So it was that the loug after- 
noon was made endurable. 

Only when I was sure that he was safe < 
solid earth at one or another of his landing 
places would I forsake my post for a minute. 
At such times I paced back and forth behincj 
the tent, forever trying to get away from 1 
fear that was gnawing at my heart. It isn't 
a pleasure to know that your husband is flying 
cross-country for a hundred and eighty-six 
miles in a tricky exhibition monoplane when yon 
fully realize what may be his fate any minute. 

After he left Nashua, Ovie continued on ta 
Worcester and then to Providence, stopping at 
each point as required by the rules. At last 
the telegraph instrument told me that he had 
left Providence and was on his way to Boston. 
When the report came that he had been sighted 
from Blue Hill, a few miles from the field, I 
could scarcely contain myself for joy. A little 
while, and he would be home and safe ! 

I forsook the tent and ran out into the centre 
of the aerodrome. The Mayor of Boston gave 
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me his field glasses and I held them to my 
straining eyes. 

At last came the word that Ovie was above 
Blue Hill. 

It was growing dark. The sun was trailing 
low in the western sky, painting the clouds with 
wonderful tones of red and orange. 

A speck appeared in the gathering darkness. 

A lone cry arose, * * There he is ! " 

The crowd stood at the cry. The field was 
quiet. No one thought of cheering. With a 
feeling almost like awe, the people waited. 

Way off, black against a cloud bank, was the 
speck. It grew larger and larger. I saw it 
through the mayor's fieldglasses, and smiled for 
the first time in hours. 

''It's Ovie !'* I cried. 

An answering shout burst from twenty 
thousand throats, ''It's Ovington!'' 

A moment later we could see the outline of a 
monoplane, sharp against the gathering gloom. 
It was the Dragonfly. 

The mass of people, a moment before so still, 
was changed into a mob of yelling maniacs. 
They jumped up on the benches, and flung their 
hats into the air, waving their arms and cheer- 
ing. Their shouts echoed back from the sur- 
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rouTidiDg hills, together with the din of honking 
auto horns and shrieking boat whistles. The 
bedlam they made moat have reached the air- 
man, even throngh the roar of his engine. 
' A few seconds later he shot across the finish 
line, then he alighted — and a hero was on the 
field. Hand in hand with the Mayor of Boston, 
I raced after the Bleriot. Behind us followed 
a shonting mob — reporters, aviators, officials, 
mechanicians — all gone mad in the excitement 
of the moment. 

Ovie barely bad time to lean over and kiss 
me before he was lifted from the machine and 
borne off on the sbonlders of his fellow aviators, 
ably assisted by the mayor. And pandemonium 
reigned. 

The strains of "The Star-Spangled Banner" 
filled the air. 

"Three cheers for Boston's aviator!" some- 
one cried, and they were given with a will. 

And all the time I kept as close to him as I 
conld, wholly nnmindfnl of the crush about me. 
Near the same spot, where, tense with appre- 
hension I had stood a few minutes before, I now 
stood again, as though waking from a dream, 
to hear my husband cheered to the very echo 
by the enthusiastic multitude. 
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For a long time the people sat waiting for 
newa of Lieutenant Milling. It grew darker 
and darker. Twilight gave way to evening. 
The moon rose and cast a soft light over the 
aviation field. A bonfire was started so that 
its glare would guide the pilot home. 

OfF to the southwest appeared a little blot, 
barely discernible. As it came nearer and 
nearer, an indistinct blur against the dark back- 
ground of the heavens, a shaft of moonlight 
flashed across the whirring propeller, and we 
knew it must be Milling. 

Several red torches flared in the crowd. The 
stillness of the night was broken by the 
cry of a multitude welcoming an airman 
who had returned from a brave voyage. 
The glare of the bonfire lighted the biplane 
and every strut stood out against the dark- 
ness. 

The machine had no sooner come to earth 
than it was surrounded by a frenzied mob striv- 
ing to reach the other hero of the day. Ovie 
was the first to welcome him, and there beneath 
the light of the moon, whose mellow rays were 
broken by the glare of the bonfire and the 
torches of the crowd, the two stood silhouetted 
against the night. 
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It was the first moment we bad been alone 
since the big race. We were in our cosy sit- 
ting-room at the Inn. 

"Boy, dear," I whispered, "I'm so glad to 
have you back again 1" 

Ovie held me close. 

"The world may not know it, girl, but it was 
you who won the race. It was the memory of 
your brave little smile that gave me the courage 
to meet the dangers as they came. Once I lost 
my way and thought I'd have to give up the 
flight." 

"But you didn't," I cried. "Oh, I'm so glad 
you didn't I" 

"I couldn't," he said simply. "I knew 
you'd be so disappointed." 

"You do think I've been brave, don't you, 
dearT" 

The look in his eyes was answer enough. 

"Then you won't think I'm a coward when I 
ask you something that sounds as though I were 
afraid?" 

He shook his head, smiling. "Try me and, 
see." 

"I want you to give up exhibition flying. 
You've often said you would, sooner or later, 
I urged eagerly. "Won't you please — nowT 
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Ovie looked troubled. **But why now?'^ 

* * It 's only that — there ^s a very special reason 
why you should. ' ^ 

He lifted my face in his hands. **YouVe 
been crying,*' he charged. 

**Not because I'm sorry, though,'' I said. 
**I'm the happiest girl alive. It's only that — 
that—" 

'^Thatwhat?" 

** You've always said I was your only tie to 
earth — and I suppose one isn't enough to keep 
you down. But don't you think if there were 
another tie — " 

**But there's not," he said. 

** Supposing there were — ^would you stay 
down then?" 

* * Why then, ' ' he replied slowly, * * why then — 
I suppose I would. ' ' 

**I think there's going to be — and oh, I'd so 
like to go home ! ' ' 

For a long moment he looked into my eyes. 

**By George," he breathed, **you have been 
brave!" 



THB END 
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